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Tue above dates are significant. For Armour and 
Company they mark the establishment of plants, which—in the years 
following—have grown to be great receiving centers for raw food 
materials and important distributing points for finished Armour Foods. 


For the cities, they mark the inaugural of new enter- 
prises which have contributed millions of dollars in wages, in money 
paid to farmers, to raisers of livestock, to local firms, and for taxes. 


Recentry Armour felt the fitness of celebrating the 
anniversaries of these plants. This took the form of a week of 
newspaper advertising in each “plant” city featuring Armour’s activ- 
ities, and the great service being rendered the public by Armour 
dealers in providing the best in meats and dairy foods. 


As A RESULT, every one became better acquainted with 
Armour, with Armour dealers, with the goodness and uniform quality 
of Armour Foods—and a profitable time was “had by all.” 


N, W. AYER & SON, INCORPORATED 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Business as Usual! 


Continuous Advertising Is the Thing Needed Now, Rather Than 
Emotional Appeals for Courage 


(An Editorial) 


UST because there have been no 

riots since President Roosevelt 
dramatically closed every bank in 
the United States last Monday, 
most of which were closed anyway 
—just because the people with jobs 
have been going to work every day 
and eating regularly, it is being 
widely proclaimed that Americans 
can take it on the chin. 

Of course they can. Whoever 
thought for a minute that they 
couldn’t ? 

They have been doing that for 
more than three years now and 
have been making a pretty fair job 
of it—or rather they did do a good 
job until they got scared and began 
pulling their money out of the 
banks, thus blasting the country’s 
banking system into what might 
have been a sorry wreck. 

Along with all this metaphorical 
back-scratching have come rhetori- 
cal pleas—some of them bordering 
upon the hysterical—for people to 
have still more faith in their capac- 
ity to absorb punishment. It seems 
that God is still in His heaven, that 
the Government at Washington still 
lives, that the Stars and Stripes are 
still gaily flapping in the breeze and 
so on, ad infinitum. 

All this, we suppose, is good 
enough in its way—as are also the 
evangelistic messages of machine- 


made cheer, and fervid predictions 
of better things to come. (As yet 
we have not heard anybody drag 
out the quotation about behind the 
clouds the sun is shining; but that 
will probably be along in due 
course.) There are plenty of peo- 
ple who feel rather than think. 
Hence if any appeal is made it has 
to be to the heart and the emotions 
rather than to the head. 

But why have any appeal at all? 

Printers’ INK asks this question 
in all seriousness. 

Why not go on doing business as 
usual ? 

This is the sensible thing from 
an economic standpoint. And in 
psychological effect designed to 
create confidence and fight down 
panic, it can have more concrete 
influence than all the flag waving, 
all the rhetoric, all the heart throbs 
that could possibly be paraded in 
every publication in the country. 

For what is more reassuring than 
the spectacle of a strong business 
going right ahead just as if every- 
body had plenty of money and en- 
joyed free access to it—just as if 
the country were not grappling 
with the most critical problem in 
several generations? 

To get right down to the grass 
roots of the proposition, as the 
politicians used to say, Printers’ 
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INK devoutly believes that the ad- 
vertisers of the United States have 
it in their power to decide whether 
this so-called holiday is going to be 
short or long. 

They can do this not by invoking 
any extra-curricular activities to fit 
present needs, not by blowing upon 
trumpets to make the walls crumble, 
not by calling upon the gods for a 
sign. 

Their path to this achievement 
is so wide open and so remarkably 
plain and obvious that to speak of 
it seems almost an insult to their 
intelligence. 

They can accomplish the big job 
and have perhaps the strongest 
hand in putting the country back 
firmly on its feet simply by pro- 
ceeding upon the fundamentals that 
are the life blood of business at 
any time. 

They can advertise uninterrupt- 
edly. 

We were about to say that they 
could advertise courageously. But 
courage isn’t a proper word to ap- 
ply to the use of advertising. 

Advertising (to call the primer 
class into session for just a mo- 
ment) is fundamental. If it is 
worth anything in good times it is 
worth just as much or more in 
situations such as the present. And 
if it isn’t any good now, business 
is done for; Printers’ INK’s faith 
during all these years has been 
hung onto a reed. 

When we speak of advertisers in 
this connection we, of course, mean 
all advertisers. But more especially 
we mean national advertisers. They 
can go to the local advertiser this 
week and learn many things—per- 
haps absorb some of the courage 
that well-meaning people are trying 
to pump into the mob. 

Last Monday morning the news- 
papers of this country carried 
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screaming headlines and columns 
and columns of text telling about 
President Roosevelt’s extension of 
the banking holiday and describing 
all the developments incident upon 
that historic move. 

In those same issues local adver- 
tising was just about up to what 
would be normal in these times— 
in some instances, beyond it. 

There was a resourcefulness and 
an adaptability in it that made one’s 
blood tingle as he read it. Dealers, 
quick to sense the dramatic situa 
tion, advertised that checks would 
be accepted. People were urged t 
“use your charge account to th 
limit.” Pending the issuance of 
Clearing House certificates, one de- 
partment store advertised an invita- 
tion to people to stop by there on 
their way home and get a complete 
dinner for the family—having it 
charged. 

In the afternoon the story was 
the same, only in an accentuated 
form. The volume of advertising 
was large and it attacked the situ- 
ation with a lively appreciation of 
just what was needed. 

The same in both morning and 
afternoon newspapers the next day 
and the next. 

But what of the national adver- 
tiser ? 

Cancellations ! 

Walter P. Chrysler, for instance, 
started with an increased schedule 
of advertising for this year and 
then dropped out until the bank sit 
uation has been adjusted. 

On the other hand, a retail ad- 
vertiser, D. F. Kelly, president of 
The Fair, Chicago, had given or 
ders last week for a ten-page ad- 
vertisement to appear in a Chicago 
newspaper Monday morning. State 
bank holidays had been declared in 
New York and Illinois during the 
night on Friday and thus Mr. Kelly 
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would have had plenty of time to 
cancel his Monday advertisement 
on Saturday if he had so desired. 

But he went ahead with it. 

He believes with Francis H. 
Sisson, president of the American 
Bankers Association, that advertis- 
ing cannot be “turned on and off 
like water from a faucet” and ex- 
pect it to become immediately ef- 
fective. 

Advertising agents informed 
Printers’ INK on Tuesday of this 
week that a considerable number 
of their national advertising clients 
have either ordered temporary can- 
cellations of their schedules or are 
planning to do so. They seemingly 
have decided upon a holiday at 
least coincidental with that of the 
banks and thus are doing the very 
thing calculated to prolong this 
holiday and to destroy confidence 
in the buying public. 

National advertisers will find that 
publishers of newspapers and mag- 
azines will go along with them in 
the matter of out-of-the-ordinary 
extensions of credit and any other 
details growing out of the present 
situation. 

John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, tells Printers’ INK 
that magazine publishers have inti- 
mated a willingness to take a 
broad view of agency credit, either 
extending the credit period or ac- 
cepting frozen checks without loss 
of discount. 

Officials of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association have 
recommended to newspaper pub- 
lishers that they take a similar view 
and of course they will. 

Looked at from almost any angle, 
then, it will be seen that disturbance 
in the financial world is small rea- 
son for disturbing well-laid mer- 
chandising plans. 
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The banks will soon be reopened 
as a matter of course and perhaps 
on a sounder basis than ever. 

Advertisers should therefore not 
allow themselves to be stampeded 
but go right on doing what they in- 
tended to do. 

Consumer acceptance for one’s 
product is too valuable an asset to 
be tinkered with. It is being tink- 
ered with, though, to a lamentable 
degree, the basic cause for this 
tragedy being the same thing that 
caused the bank holiday, namely: 
Fear. 

Breaking the chain of advertising 
continuity now is not only detri- 
mental to the fostering of con- 
sumer acceptance but may be the 
means of depriving advertisers of 
a larger amount of immediate busi- 
ness than would have seemed pos- 
sible a couple of weeks ago. During 
the last few days prices have 
shown a decided tendency to rise, 
as Printers’ Ink has established 
from a number of sources. This is 
in no sense inflation; it is rather a 
re-establishment of normal values. 

It means a restoration of profits 
—something with which many ad- 
vertisers have not been in such 
close touch during the last few 
weeks. 

People are going to buy more on 
a rising market. This is basic and 
everybody knows it. 

From a standpoint of current 
sales, then, as well as the vastly 
more important process of creating 
and maintaining consumer accep- 
tance that will pay its main divi- 
dends in the future, all the argu- 
ments call for a continuance of 
advertising at this time. 

If there is a thing in this princi- 
ple of advertising continuity, na- 
tional advertisers would do well 
now to follow the lead of local 
advertisers and get busy in earnest. 





Smokers Set Advertising Theme 
of New 5-Cent Cigar 


10,000 Ballots, Coupled with Unique Sampling Idea, Already Brought in 
by Van Dyck Program 


By Andrew M. Howe 


ANOTHER 5-cent cigar! 

That is what the trade and 
consumer reaction might have been 
to the introduction of the General 
Cigar Company’s new Van Dyck 
“1932’s” if three factors had not 
been handled intelligently and dis- 
tinctively: (1) quality; (2) dis- 
tribution; (3) advertising. 

Van Dyck is a name well known 
to smokers for many years in cer- 
tain sections of the country. Last 
July this new 5-cent size was in- 
troduced on the Pacific Coast. 
Now the company is extending the 
distribution. 

Of course, the company believes 
that this is a high-quality cigar 
for the price. It believes that this 


cigar is better than most 5-cent 


cigars. The quality is there. The 
job has been to convince smokers 
of this fact. 

Competition in this field is in- 
tense. At the present time, about 
86 per cent of all the cigars sold 
in this country are retailing at 5 
cents each, or less. Just another 
5-cent cigar couldn’t be expected 
to make much headway. While 
the principal emphasis in recent 
cigar advertising has been placed 
upon price, practically all of the 
old standby claims have been used 
and re-used in a great many ways. 

Cigar smokers have become ac- 
customed to reading and hearing 
extravagant claims of freshness, 
flavor, mildness. It was obvious 
that something a little different in 
the way of an appeal would have 
to be used if the new Van Dyck 
was to make any headway. 

But first came the matter of dis- 
tribution. 

“It is a mistake,” says William 
Best, vice-president of General 
Cigar, “in most instances, to try to 
force distribution with advertising. 
We believe that a product should 
be available through a reasonable 


number of retail outlets before any 
national advertising is used. If 
we advertise a cigar and the man 
who reads that advertisement is 
unable to get it at his corner 
cigar store, we have wasted some 
money. If the product is worth 
selling, if it is to ever win a perma- 
nent place for itself, it should be 
possible to get distribution first 
If it won't sell without advertis- 
ing, it won’t sell at all. Advertis- 
ing, in our estimation, can only 
push the sales of a good product 
on to new peaks.” 

Following this principle, this 
advertiser is making certain that 
it has excellent distribution in 
every city in which the new Van 
Dyck is being advertised. In 
Chicago, for example, a crew of 
nineteen salesmen worked _ that 
territory from January 3 to Febru- 
ary 18 and during that time placed 
this new 5-cent cigar in 11,666 
places. This does not include in- 
dividual stores in such chains as 
United, which undoubtedly would 
bring the total to over 15,000 out- 
lets. This cigar had never been 
sold there before, although the 
higher-priced Van Dycks have been 
popular there for some years. 


Campaign Has Appeared 
in Six Cities 

On February 19 a full-page 
newspaper advertisement was run 
in Chicago announcing this new 
cigar. This was the opening an- 
nouncement in the present cam- 
paign which has appeared in six 
cities so far and will be extended 
into a total of about sixteen. 

The same copy is being used in 
practically every instance, with the 
exception of the Pacific Coast 
where this cigar already has a wide 
acceptance. One of these advertise- 
ments is reproduced with this 
article. 
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Wisconsin Farmer 
-» |gets Better Prices 


Pe man 
ent is 
pond ORE than one-half of Wisconsin’s farm 
bog income is derived from milk—the major 
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t . . . . . 

Ber ng price. For this reason, Wisconsin farmers are still 
"—-, getting a far higher average price for their 
roduct products than the United States farm average. 
this . P 
1 that The price index, prepared by the Department 
on in f Aori ul ele th h : f h 
Tiaton of Agriculture—with the average prices for the 
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tit milk boosts the Wisconsin price average. 
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This advertisement is unusual be- 
cause it makes no claims. The 
company reasoned that smokers 
know that the cigar manufacturers 
think their products are excellent. 
When one of them says that his 
cigar is the mildest or the freshest, 
that is what smokers expect him 
to say. That’s what he is in busi- 
ness for. 

So many claims have been made 
for all products these days, includ- 
ing cigars, that there is reason to 
believe consumers have become a 
bit skeptical. They don’t know 
just what to believe. When all of 
the advertisers claim the same thing, 
in different words, how is the con- 
sumer to know which advertiser is 
right? 

The General Cigar Company has 
decided to let the consumer decide 
for himself. In this advertisement 
it is putting the question directly 
up to the smoker. It is asking 
each one to say for himself just 
what there is about the Van Dyck 
that appeals to him. 

In order to make this decision, it 
is, of course, necessary for the 
smoker to try one. A sale has 
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been made immediately. But the 
smoker does not buy that cigar 
because the General Cigar Com- 
pany thinks it is the mildest, the 
best, the freshest. 

Cigar smokers, as a whole, pride 
themselves on their judgment. This 
advertisement contains a _ subtle 
compliment, offering a challenge to 
smokers to judge the merits of the 
cigar. 

The copy reads: 


We're puzzled. The new 5c. cigar- 
Van Dyck “1932’s’”—has so many good 
points that we don’t know which to 
feature in our advertising. 

One executive says, ““Tell smokers that 
Van Dyck ‘1932’s’ are 100 per cent 
fresh.”” Another says, “Tell about the 
fine tobaccos.” Others urge us to adver- 
tise how mild Van Dyck “1932’s” are. 
Some believe we should stress the satis- 
fying flavor. Some want us to emphasize 
the big value at a nickel. 

We've agreed to let you decide. Try 
Van Dyck ‘1932’s.” 

Cast your ballot for your favorite 
features. It will take only a few min 
utes—and your opinion will be most 
valuable to us. To show our gratitude, 
we will send every voter a modest token 
of our appreciation. 


While the smoker is offered a 
“modest token of appreciation” for 
eum casting a ballot for his 
favorite feature, this 
offer is not featured in 
any way. In fact, each 
reader must read all 
oe of the copy before he 
comes to the offer. And 
in reading it, of course, 
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_ This advertisement 
is being run in color. 
The words “Van Dyck 
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“S¢” are in red. The 











background of the 
silhouette picture is 
also in red and there 
is a red halftone tint 
over the ballot. The 
cigar and the picture 
of the box of cigars, 
are in color also. 
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Smokers themselves are 
being asked to name the 
best features of the neu 
Van Dyck 5-cent cigar 
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Some half-page advertisements, 
also in color, have been used. But 
the larger full-page advertisements 
have outpulled the smaller ones 
tremendously. 

Some 10,000 ballots have been 
received from the six cities in 
which the campaign has appeared. 
With the ballots have come several 
hundred letters, commenting on the 
cigar. The voting so far has been 
pretty evenly divided among all of 
the six features listed. “Value” is 
leading slightly with “flavor” and 
“mildness” coming next. 

The ballots are coming in at the 
rate of several hundred a day even 
during the periods when no adver- 
tising is appearing. The peak day 
for returns was on Thursday fol- 
lowing the appearance of the first 
advertisement on Sunday, when a 
total of 2,500 ballots came in. 

The results of the balloting will 
be announced in all of the sixteen 
cities. Newspaper advertisements 


i 


Obermeyer and Nast Get 
New Duties 


Henry Obermeyer, assistant to the 
vice-president, has been placed in charge 
of advertising of the gas and electric 
companies affiliated with the Consolidated 
Gas Company, New York. Cyril Nast, 
formerly advertising manager of the 
New York Edison Company, has been 
appointed manager of the advertising 
bureau of the gas and electric com- 
panies, 


Kansas Concerns Consolidate 
C. E. Jones, Wichita, Kans., and the 
Lane-Rufner Merchandising Company, 
Salina, Kans., have consolidated as the 
Lane-Rufner- Jones Advertising Agency, 
with offices in both cities. Officers are 
|. R. Collins, general manager; Lane 
i secretary and treasurer, and 

E. Jones, vice-president in charge of 
I roduction. 


Heads Kitchenaid 


Gus Ejichman, for many years with 
the Hobart Manufacturing Company, 
food manufacturing equipment, has been 
elected president of the Kitchenaid Man- 
ufacturing Company, Troy, Ohio, an 
allied concern. He succeeds E. E. Edgar, 
who remains as vice-president. Harry 
Giles has been made sales manager. 


Fehlman with Erwin, Wasey 
Frank E. Fehlman,— recently with 
Calkins & Holden, has joined the _— 
York office of Erwin, asey & Com- 
Pp any, Inc., in an executive capacity. He 
1as also been with Lord & Thomas and 
Btechols Hamels Element, Inc. 
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of the same size and in color will 
carry this announcement. 

The “token of appreciation” is a 
box containing three of the cigars. 
Everyone sending in a ballot is 
being sent one of these boxes which 
also contains a printed “Thank 
You” card announcing that the re- 
sult of the votes will be announced 
in the same paper in which the 
original advertisement appeared. 
In addition, all of those who 
send in letters requiring special 
attention will receive special an- 
swers, 

_ This campaign is notable for its 
timing and restraint. First of all, 
the company made certain that its 
distribution was as nearly 100 per 
cent as possible before breaking the 
advertising. Secondly, it refrained 
from making sensational claims of 
quality or featuring the low price, 
thus lifting the cigar and its ad- 
vertising out of the rut of competi- 
tive advertising. 

oe 


Norval A. Hawkins Joins 
Glen Buck Agency 


Norval A. Hawkins, for many years 
oa sales manager of the Ford 

otor Company and, later, director of 
sales, ——s. and service of the 
General Motors Corporation, has joined 
The Glen Buck Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, as vice- president. This 
agency will maintain offices in both Chi- 
cago and Detroit in the future. 





Pacific Coast Agency Elects 

Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, Pa- 
cific Coast advertising agency, has elected 
the following officers for the coming 
year: C. P. Constantine, chairman of the 
board; David M. Botsford, presidént; 
Herbert S. Gardner, executive vice- 
president; Ray Andrews, M. W. Manly, 
S. G. Swanberg and F. Coykendall, vice- 
presidents, and J. Roberts, secretary- 
treasurer. 





Grigsby-Grunow Appoints 


Erwin, Wasey 
The Grigsby- Greaew Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, at that city, to handle its 
advertising account. This includes the 
advertising for Majestic radios, automo- 
bile radios and electric refrigerators. 


Willis Advanced by Bendix 

Frank B. Willis, formerly director of 
sales of the B-K division of the Bendix' 
Products Corporation, South Bend, Ind., 
has been appointed vice- -president in 
charge of sales of that company. 











The Most Interesting Advertising 
Job I Ever Did 


By William H. Rankin 


President, Wm. H. Rankin Company, Inc. 


Y most interesting advertising 
job, quite conceivably, might 
also be the most interesting job of 
several prominent advertising 
agency executives. We all had a 
hand in fulfilling the objective 
sought by our 
client—the United 
States Government. 
The job presented 
itself in September, 
1918, at the annual 
meeting of the 
American Associa- 
tion of Advertising 
Agencies. William 
H. Johns, able 
president of the 
Association that 
year, was also 
chairman of the 
Division of Adver- 
tising for Wartime 
Work, which had 
been created by 
President Wilson. 

As our morning 
meeting was being concluded, Mr. 
Johns announced that at noon 
Colonel John H. Wigmore, repre- 
senting General Enoch H. Crowder, 
Provost Marshal of the United 
States Army, together with Carl 
Byoir, associate chairman of the 
Bureau of Public Information 
under George Creel, Carl E. Wal- 
berg and Charles S. Hart, contact 
men in Washington for the Divi- 
sion of Advertising, would present 
to us the problem of promotion, ad- 
vertising and publicity for the third 
selective service registration which 
called for the enrolment on Sep- 
tember 12, 1918, of those men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 20 and 
32 and 45 years. 

This meant that there were just 
nine days left in which to do the 
job and they wanted us to help 
them with their problem. 

We met with these gentlemen 
and, because it was largely a news- 
paper assignment and because I 
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was chairman of the newspaper 
division of the Four A’s, Mr. Johns 
delegated that the work be done 
under my direction. Three agen 
cies were assigned to the job; the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, the 
Frank Seaman 
Company and our 
own and James 
O’Shaughnessy, 
then executive sec- 
retary of the Four 
A’s. 

It was our job 
to make this selec- 
tive service regis- 
tration a patriotic 
privilege and duty ! 
General Crowder 
feared that only 
six or seven million 
of a possible thir- 
teen million would 


register unless 
something startling 
was done. 


The task ahead 
of us was to create a slogan that 
would take the sting out of the 
thought that a man was being 
“drafted” and make every man 
whose registration was compulsory, 
not only willing to register volun- 
tarily but proud to do his patriotic 
duty. 

Our first meeting was given over 
to this problem. A dozen sugges- 
tions were made None, however, 
had a real human appeal. 

The next morning Robert E. 
Rinehart, my partner, brought into 
our meeting five words that he had 
created over night. These five 
words were: 

“Patriots Will Register—Others 
Must.” 

That was a full page in five 
words ! 

We used these five words in ad- 
vertisements. They were given 
treatment as “ears” on the front 
pages of newspapers. They were 
used as headings for editorials, for 
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HELPING 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 
PRODUCE 
MORE 
SALES IN 
THE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
RADIUS 






-AID 
THE TRADE EWws 
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The Trade-Aid is a monthly dealer paper published by 
the Merchandising Department of The Indianapolis News 
and circulated to 5,600 selected dealers and jobbers in 
Indianapolis and the trading territory. Interestingly writ- 
ten and illustrated, Trade-Aiid gives the latest trade trends, 
stresses better merchandising and promotes the selling of 
Quality goods. Information on current General adver- 
tising campaigns appearing in The Indianapolis News is 
given, and some of the advertisements of the various cam- 
paigns are reproduced. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St, J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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poster bulletins, on car cards and 
in window displays. Newspapers 
either sold or gave away more than 
$2,000,000 worth of advertising to 
help get the message over. 
National and local advertisers, 
fraternal organizations, postmas- 
ters, governors and mayors all 
broadcast our appeal. We also pub- 
lished two newspapers—one, the 
“Advertising Bulletin,’ of 100,000 
copies and another, “The Selective 
Service Register,” of 300,000 copies. 
Of foreign language newspapers, 
742, printed in twenty-two differ- 
ent languages, gave the equivalent 
of two and one-half full pages to 
registration appeals. New York 
newspapers, for example, overnight 
printed 5,000,000 official draft in- 
structions which were given to and 
distributed by 45,000 R. F. D. car- 
riers. Twenty thousand film slides 
were distributed from New York 
and Philadelphia in two days to 
every theater in the country. Farm 


+ 


New York Art Directors to 
Hold Exhibition 


The twelfth annual exhibition of ad- 
vertising art will be held by the Art 
Directors Club of New York at the Art 
Center, New York, from April 10 to 
May 6. The exhibition is open to anyone 
in the United States who has produced 
or directed advertising art which has 
been used between January 1, 1932 and 
March 1, 1933. 

Proofs for entry must be submitted 
not later than March 10. 

Members of the committee in charge 
are: Joseph B. Platt, chairman; Charles 

. Coiner, vice-chairman; Pierce John- 
son; Albert L. Lefcourte; William 
L. Longyear; Byron Musser; Loren 
Stone; Walter Whitehead, and Caroline 
Fleischer, exhibition secretary. 


Directs Cretors Sales 
Frank Lyons, formerly sales manager 
of the Safe-Cabinet division of Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
appointed director of sales of C. Cretors 
& Company, Chicago. 


La Salle Appoints Kastor 

La Salle Extension University, Chi- 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with the H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertis- 
ing Company, advertising agency of that 
city. 


J. Walter Thompson Elects 

E, E. C. Jackson, has been elected a 
vice-president of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Ltd., and has been placed 
in charge of the Montreal office. 
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papers, to the number: of 120, car- 
ried a full-page advertisement on 
the registration appeal. 

The sum total of all this effort 
enabled us to carry the Govern- 
ment message to every city, village, 
town and rural route, and get im- 
mediate action. 

As Mr. Walberg has written: 
“The task assigned to us called 
for work day and night throughout 
the nine-day period. It was the 
most terrific high-pressure drive I 
ever experienced. The fact that 
more than 13,000,000 men were 
registered whereas the anticipated 
number was much lower, was prob- 
ably due to this nation-wide dis- 
semination headlined by that 
slogan, “Patriots Will Register— 
Others Must.” 

Does anyone wonder that to me 
this is the most interesting and the 
most productive advertising job of 
which it has been my privilege to 
play a part? 

+ 


E. Stephenson Heads 


Boston “Transcript” 

George E. Stephenson has been elected 
president of the Boston Transcript Com 
pany, succeeding George S. Mandel! 
thus continuing the family control whic! 
has been in effect since the Transcript 
was started in 1830. 

Mr. Mandell becomes chairman ‘of the 
board and maintains his usual connec 
tion with the editorial management of 
the paper, with which he has been asso- 
ciated since 1889. He had been president 
since 1920. 

The new president, Mr. Stephenson 
like his predecessor, is a direct descen 
dant of the founder of the paper. He has 
been active in the editorial and business 
departments of the Transcript since 1913 


With “Pictorial Review” 


W. E. Simler, for the last five years 
advertising director of the New York 
Theatre Program Corporation, has joined 
the Eastern advertising staff of Pictoria 
Review. 





Banking Magazines Merge 

The Coast Banker & Pacific Banker 
has been formed by the merger of the 
Pacific Banker and the Coast Banker, 
San Francisco. George P. Edwards is 
editor and publisher. 


Has Shoe Chain Account 


Miles Shoes, Inc., New York, operat 
ing a chain of shoe stores, has appointed 
Ralph Rossiter, Inc., New York, to di 
rect its advertising account. Newspapers 
will be used. 
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If You Contemplate 
Buying Space 
in Los Angeles— 


Newspaper circulations everywhere are being 
evaluated on a new basis. 


Forced sales, off-hour editions, out-of-zone 
coverage, and all the frenzied types of circula- 
tion which advertisers in palmy days could be 
persuaded to pay for, are being transferred 
from the asset column and listed for what they 
are—liabilities. More important still, even that 
part of circulation which may be regarded as 
legitimate is being re-appraised from a stand- 
point of purchasing power. 


The Los Angeles Times long has advocated 
this movement and today heartily welcomes it. 


Times’ circulation as shown by audited re- 
ports is 96% delivered by carrier—not sur- 
passed anywhere for intrinsic soundness and 
freedom from waste. But above all, Times cir- 
culation, reaching those families in Southern 
California who have been least affected by pre- 
vailing conditions, possesses that supreme ele- 
ment of value—purchasing power. 


That is why local display advertisers, national 
advertisers, classified advertisers, all give pref- 
erence to the 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Tll.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle 
Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Measuring UNITS 
is Not Enough: 


ask also: 


“What isthe VOLTAGE?” 


HERE is a newspaper which reflects a principle 

of journalism so powerful that, by itself, it has 
built a “‘city”’ of its own...a city of over 600,000 
homes and probably 2,500,000 human beings. 


So vast a city cannot be measured in terms of units 
only. It possesses voltage, not only of reading power, 
but of buying power. For, in more than 600,000 
homes, the New York Evening Journal is read more 
thoroughly than any other evening newspaper. So, 
when you use the Journal, you are assured of a 
hearing far more receptive than a mere measurement 
of units, alone, can ever indicate. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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AX interesting and unusual type 
of toothpaste advertising is 
being tested by the Forhan Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Zonite 
Products Company. The same 
sort of premium appeal that has 
become so popular with radio ad- 
vertisers is being used here. 

In a full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement, a lipstick is being offered 
to women who will send in an 
empty Forhan’s toothpaste carton, 
large size. The interesting point 
is that the premium is the featured 


+o 


New Accounts to Reese 

Franceva, corsets and lingerie, Claras, 
importer of gowns, and Francois, hair 
stylist, all of New York, have appointed 
Thomas H. Reese & Company, Inc., of 
that city, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts, Class magazines and direct mail 
will be used. 





Joins Columbia Phonograph 
Edward R. Conne and Al Boasberg 
have joined the Columbia Phonograph 
Company, Inc., New York, in change of 
electrical transcription activities. Louis 
Mindling has also joined the company 
Conne and Mr. 


as assistant to Mr. 


Boasberg in charge of air recordings. 
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part of the advertisement, the 
product itself being somewhat sub- 
ordinated. 

This premium offer, or special 
free deal, has the merit of produc- 
ing immediate sales of the prod- 
uct yet it takes the burden of 
distributing the premiums off the 
dealer. 

This offer has been made in New 
York City and Newark, N. J. An 
urge for immediate action is con- 
tained in the line stating that this 
offer “may never be repeated.” 


+ 


Represent “Management 
Methods” 


Management Methods, New York, has 
appointed Simpson-Reilly, publishers’ 
representatives, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, as its representatives on the 
Pacific Coast. 





Appoints Griswold-Eshleman 
The Fuller Cleaning and Dyeing 
Company, Cleveland, has appointed the 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, of that 
city, to direct the advertising of its 
Fullerizing cleaning and renovizing set 
vice. Newspapers, direct-mail and out- 
door advertising will be used. 
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When Salesmen Can’t Make Their 
Drawing Accounts 


\ Study of Adding Sidelines or Increasing Territories as Possible 
Remedies for Widespread Problem 


By George W. Potter 


Vice-President, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 


’T*HERE is more than the usual 

amount of talk these days about 
permitting salesmen to take on 
sidelines and also of cutting down 
the number of salesmen by increas- 
ing the size of territories. 

All this is caused primarily by 
the fact that many salesmen’s ac- 
counts are persistently overdrawn 
despite the stringent economy with 
which a sales department may be 
administered. When this condition 
exists, the sales manager is simply 
failing to keep his costs down 
where they belong and no other 
description fits the case. 

Here is a dispassionate study of 
these two alternatives—giving the 
good and bad points of each— 
which may help sales executives 
decide whether to utilize them or 
leave them strictly alone. 

First, the sideline method. 


1. Reduces expenses. 


We know that it is a real waste 
for a salesman to spend time and 
money going to a town for orders 
and then come away practically 
empty handed—especially so, when 
a few days later a salesman for 
another line does the same thing. 
No wonder we think of combining 
drawing accounts, garage and hotel 
bills, train fare with a sorrowing 
brother in a closely affiliated busi- 
ness. Why not let one man make 
one trip with the two lines? 

Take a hypothetical case and 
suppose it is the sales manager of 
C Company speaking: “I wish 
Perkins could get hold of a line 
of leather belting to carry with our 
power transmission line. He’s call- 
ing on that class of trade and belt- 
ing would work right in with our 
own line. We might even pick up 
some new customers, but prin- 
cipally I think it would cut out 
some of the losses that we get now. 
If we could get somebody else to 





share part of the burden, and if it 
worked, then we could try it on 
some of the other territories.” 

So he writes Perkins to see what 
he can ‘find that is acceptable. 
Perhaps Perkins has already had 
the same idea. Or, the sales man- 
ager may sense that the belting 
lines are in a similar predicament 
to his own and he communicates 
with several companies to sound 
them out. It is within the range 
of possibilities that after a while, 
as the result of innumerable con- 
ferences, one of the belting com- 
panies agrees to let a_ certain 
number of the C Company sales- 
men carry its line. 

Whatever arrangements are 
made, no doubt C Company ex- 
penses are cut, and Perkins 
among others goes out with re- 
newed determination to do a good 
job. Where before, partly de- 
moralized from lack of trade, he 
had despaired of ever making both 
ends meet, today with two lines he 
can be his old self, make a decent 
living, get home and see the family 
regularly, the last of these being 
not the least important. 


2. Coverage. 


To continue, Perkins is staying 
on his same old territory, carrying 
two lines where before he had one. 
Where previously his trade had not 
been able to buy as much from him 
as it would like to, now his cus- 
tomers are glad of the chance to 
throw some extra business his way 
where they can. 

If the sideline happens to be a 
well known one in that territory, 
then his job is half done to start 
with. Incidentally, he may discover 
that previously he was lacking the 
complete line which his trade was. 
ready to buy from him. 

Moreover, with the additional 
knowledge developed from han- 
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dling a line that ties in with his 
original line, he is better able to 
suggest new uses and savings in 
connection with the first line as 
well as make himself more valu- 
able to his customer. 

At the outset we noted that with 
a sideline a traveler could stay on 
the same territory, calling on his 
old trade with the two lines. There 
is a fundamental advantage in 
keeping a good man on his old 
territory; if he is not so good, a 
new man may be able to surprise 
you with his increased sales. This 
enters our problem, but as it holds 
true either with respect to sidelines 
or increased territories, it is not a 
part of this particular subject. 

However, assuming again that 
you have a satisfactory man and 
that he is calling on a trade com- 
posed of loyal buyers, then in the 
event that a competitive company 
has put its men on an increased 
territory basis or fewer calls 
basis, our man with his sideline is 
in a strategic position to take some 
nice business out of town with him. 


3. Dealer situation. 


Dealers expect to be called upon 
because they want to know what is 
new in the market and how whole- 
sale prices are going. This ties 
right in with the fact that, be- 
cause dealers must get some of 
their information from salesmen 
and must have salesmen calling 
upon them, the man who keeps 
plugging his trade and has the 
stuff is the one who gets the most 
orders. 

Just having the goods, high qual- 
ity and all, is not sufficient. You 
cannot call your men off the road 
and expect customers to send in 
mail orders as regularly as they 
used to order from a salesman. 
Therefore, with a sideline, a sales- 
man can make an intensive canvass 
of all the towns in his territory, 
calling on all of his trade with 
regularity. 

The sideline principle is ex- 
tremely adaptable. If you want a 
sideline for the salesman covering 
the outlying trade, but not for the 
city salesman, you can arrange it 
so. In the less populated areas, in 
addition to the fact that we are in 
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a low dollar sales era, we are also 
faced with credit conditions that 
cannot be overlooked. 

A salesman has to cast his eye 
around in many directions in some 
of the towns he lands in today, in 
order to find someone he can sell. 
And where four years ago there 
were ten dealers handling his line, 
today he is lucky if he has four 
left that he can sell. With fewer 
accounts in a town he has more 
time to spend on each one; this 
gives him the necessary time to 
show his second line to each ac- 
count. 


4. Disadvantages. 


So much for the advantages 
What are the disadvantages, ii 
any? First among them is this, 
that every time you contemplate 
giving a sideline to one of your 
salesmen you are weighing two 
thoughts in your mind: Either the 
sideline will solve a temporary prob- 
lem without endangering futur: 
business, or, it may lose a great 
deal of trade for you that will be 
hard to get back. 

The good line that you would be 
willing to have go out with your 
own good line is hard to get 
Everybody is not willing to give a 
salesman an expensive set of 
samples, let alone share his draw- 
ing account with you, on the 
strength that he might be able to 
get a few orders; and you can't 
save any money if they won’t share 
expenses to some extent; in fact, 
you will be worse off than before 

If the other company agrees to 
pay part of the drawing account, 
then it may feel that it should 
keep its own man and let him 
carry your line. This can very 
easily work out to your disadvan 
tage. Anyone knows that it takes 
time to learn a line thoroughly and 
that, unless this salesman has had 
previous experience, he is going to 
work at somewhat of a loss for 
quite a while. 

There are lines which, due to the 
dollar value of the units running 
high, might greatly reduce the im- 
portance of your line in the mind 
of the salesman. Assume that he 
is carrying a line of hats and he 
wants to carry an inexpensive line 
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of belts or neckwear; one retails 
at $2.65 to $5, the others at 50 
cents. 

The mere fact that he has not 
been selling enough hats to make a 
living does not mean that he is 
going right out and make up the 
difference and more with the new 
line. It does not work that way 
today. You cannot tell; the man’s 
intentions may be good, but if for 
no other reason than that he has 
been accustomed to dealing in 
bigger sized orders, he may become 
discouraged right off the bat and 
be a flop. 

It is a real problem to get a man 
to attach the necessary significance 
to a line and get the orders in 
black and white. 

Another point: It is the human 
thing, when a man has two lines, 
to concentrate into one or two 
grips the samples of only his best 
selling numbers. As he is likely 
to have samples enough to fill half 
again as many grips, the result is 
that of the two lines, neither gets 
even a 75 per cent break. In most 
lines you cannot sell much with- 
out samples. That being the case, 
it is easy to see where the antici- 
pated sales will be off in both 
companies, and this is the reason 
that frequently the sideline method 
proves very unsatisfactory from 
the sales standpoint of both com- 
panies. 

Granting that you retain your 
own salesman a possible develop- 
ment is that after you have trained 
him to sell what is best for your 
company and then you give him a 
sideline, he will tend to get out of 
your control unless you are care- 
ful. He concentrates on what sells 
best and easiest in both lines, be- 
coming virtually a free-lance rep- 
resentative, with no more prefer- 
ence for your line than for the 
other fellow’s. 

Now let us consider the other 
alternative we  mentioned—in- 
creased territories. 


1. Reduced expense. 


When you. increase a territory 
you are again seeking to reduce 
selling expense without cutting 


down volume to any appreciable 
extent. Perhaps you can and per- 
haps you cannot. 
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As a starter we know that at the 
present time most salesmen are 
paid on what in normal times 
would be the commission basis. We 
also know that generally the sales 
and commissions on sales are in 
proportion to the size of the terri- 
tory; in other words, the larger the 
territory, the more people in the 
territory, and the more prospective 
customers for the product. 

Therefore, it is easy to see why 
a man who is not getting as much 
business as he wants almost always 
wants more territory because that 
means he will have more prospec- 
tive customers. It is also true that 
today the manufacturer may bene- 
fit from his salesman having larger 
territories. If from one and a half 
or two territories which have been 
losing money for the company, you 
can construct one profitable area, 
then it would seem as if the com- 
pany might be better off financially. 

In city territories, where travel- 
ing expense is comparatively light, 
an increase in territory works out 
to the maximum advantage; the 
trade being compact, there is no 
long distance traveling to increase 
expense. 

In the thinly settled territories, 
or the ones which contain a limited 
number of large cities and market- 
ing centers, it is a question as to 
just how much a man can spread 
out profitably. True, he should get 
much additional business from a 
larger list of prospects, but how 
much extra traveling can he afford 
to do to get that business? It is 
easy to dissipate the gains made, 
by increased traveling expense. 


2. Coverage. 


The preceding paragraph might 
not be true if, when a salesman 
takes over additional territory, he 
could hold all the business that 
previously came from that total 
area. But it is highly impossible 
for the one man to give the same 
time and attention to customers on 
the large territory that two men 
did before. His work is extensive 
rather than intensive. After all, it 
is seeing the trade that counts, and 
when you skip over your territory, 
covering the smaller towns only at 
infrequent intervals, somebody else 
is likely to get there before your- 
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self and take a good many orders. 

Therefore, don’t expect to get 
the same total business on an in- 
creased territory that you did from 
the two smaller territories inten- 
sively covered. And again, be sure 
you put the right man on the new 
territory, the man who will hold 
the loyalty of the trade, if you 
want to keep sales up. 


3. Sales force. 


One fact stands out in the in- 
creased territory plan. This is that 
in selecting men for the new terri- 
tories you can take your pick of 
your best men. If it is a question 
of sidelines you may have to take 
the man that the other company 
prefers, which is not always so 
good for you. 

Now, assuming that you have 
selected your best-fitted man for 
the larger territory, remember that 
in him you have a man trained in 
your line. He knows how to com- 
bat opposition to your products, is 
familiar with every selling point, 
knows your selling methods and 
policies—no training necessary at 
all. 

Under sidelines we mentioned 
control of the sales force. Now, 
there is no question about every 
concern having certain lines to 
push. To get real business on these 
lines it is necessary to have com- 
plete control over your men. 

You have this control when they 
carry your line exclusively under 
the increased territory plan. They 
are dependent upon you for stimu- 
lation, for sales helps; the items 
that you want to push are the 
items that gradually become most 
important in their eyes. If you let 
up on this and they sell only what 
sells best, you lose control. 


4, Disadvantages. 


There are plenty of faults to be 
found with the increased territory 


+ 
Crantford with Edison 


H. B. Crantford, until recently in 
charge of railroad sales of the Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, 
has joined the Edison Storage Battery 
division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. He 
will act as special railroad representa- 
tive with headquarters at West Orange, 
ae 
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method, but it is not necessary to 
go into all of them. Suffice it to 
say that increased long distance 
traveling can quickly eat up any 
savings made by merging terri 
tories. Also, and this is closely re 
lated to the first, the business that 
you get from an increased territory 
will not equal in this day and age 
what you have been getting in two 
separate territories, assuming that 
the average ability of the men on 
these territories is approximately 
the same. 

The problem we have been dis- 
cussing is pretty much a question 
that every concern must work out 
for its own product. So far as 
sidelines go, today laundrymen sell 
shirts, department stores run bak« 
shops, filling stations sell razor 
blades. Why not have your sales 
men carry a sideline and get the 
extra business—this is one way to 
look at it. 

All right, but let us not forget 
that first we are laundrymen, de- 
partment stores, filling stations and 
what not, lest in the meantime 
somebody take possession of a 
green yard which he forsook for a 
greener one on the other side of 
the fence and to which we may not 
be able to return. 

Generally speaking, you can use 
a sideline to advantage in areas 
where the towns are relatively few 
and far between, increased terri- 
tories in the urban districts. 

However, sidelines are not go- 
ing to strengthen the sales angle 
of your line; neither will increas- 
ing the size of your territories. 
Actual net sales will probably drop 
a little in either case; this means 
that overhead may be slightly 
greater and that other expenses 
must be brought down again in 
proportion to sales. In the end, 
however, you should have reached 
that point where business can again 
be done at a profit. 


_ 


Joins Devinne-Hallenbeck 

Norman R. Metcalf, formerly vice 
president and sales manager of th 
Charles Francis Press, New York, ar 
more recently, manager of the New Yor k 
office of the Commonwealth Press, Wo 
cester, Mass., has joined the sales divi 
sion of The Devinne-Hallenbeck Com 
pany, New York printer. 
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The BALTIMORE SUNPAPERS 
GO HOME... 


More than 40 of the 140 men who 
hold Sunpaper route franchises have 
been serving The Sunpapers contin- 
uously for 10 years or longer. 








Samuel Cooper, for instance, started 
in 1919. What is his record? 


In February, 1928, the average of his 
net paid daily serve showed a gain 
of 57 per cent. over his ‘serve in Feb- 
ruary, 1923. For February past, 
the gain in his serve over February, 
1923, was 71 per cent. 











So efficient is Sunpaper Carrier Service that in hundreds 
of blocks throughout Baltimore and suburbs Sunpapers are 
delivered regularly to every occupied house. 





Which emphasizes what most advertisers know—Baltimoreans 
are most readily reached through The Sunpapers. 





THE SUNPAPERS in February 
DAILY (M&E) 272,948 


THE SUN 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Ine, 
Detroit: Jos. R. Seolaro St. Louis: C. A. Cour 


tlanta: Garner & Grant 
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SALESMEN SHOW 
BUT SHADOWS SELL! 


ALESMEN do the showing, but it’s 
the shadows of men that make or 
break the sale. Women may do 85% of 
the buying, but they do only 50% of the 
deciding. That’s why, until wives and 
husbands agree upon the vital questions 
of brand, cost and style, a sale is not a 
sale. 

Will Spinster-Demand keep your 
factory running? Then neglect this 
shadow. But if your goods are bought 
by Wives, present or potential, you must 
reckon with the shadow of a man. Your 
salesmen seldom see him—for he’s busy 
earning money, acting as the Treasurer 
of the Family for which, by common 
consent, his wife is the Purchasing 
Agent. But he’s always present in the 
mind’s eye of his wife, whether she is 
buying cosmetics for herself, shirts for 
him, or andirons for the home. 


In Redbook, one of the Family Group 
magazines, you can reach men and wom- 
en together for 30% less cost than you 
must pay to reach one sex alone through 
other media. Need more be said? 


Sell the family and you sell all. Red- 
book Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


PEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 


Westinghouse Starts Owner Club 
Sales Campaign 


Rewards All Refrigerator Users Who Turn in Names of Prospects Who 
Buy Refrigerators 


AN Owner’s Club plan, devised 
to create thousands of sales- 
men in the personages of refrigera- 
tor users and to aid the dealer in 
his selling program is being intro- 
duced by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. 

The plan provides a means 
whereby all Westinghouse refrig- 
erator owners can give the dealer 
names of five prospects without 
in any way feeling that they have 
“sot their friends into something.” 

The owner, in furnishing the 
names of prospective users, will 
be amply rewarded for his “lead” 
by a gift of an appliance made by 
the company. If a user suggests 
the name of two or more friends 
who buy refrigerators, he is given 
a number of appliances, or a more 
valuable appliance, the cost of 
which corresponds to a “one sale” 
user. 

A booklet, explaining the plan, 
is presented personally to the 
owner by the dealer, so that all the 
facts are available at his finger 
tips. With the booklet are five 
reward certificates on which the 
owner reports to the dealer the 
names and addresses of friends 
interested in electric refrigeration. 
As the certificates are received by 
the dealer, he makes out prospect 
cards for his file and acknowledges 
the receipt of the certificates with 
the cards that are supplied by the 
company. 

When the sale is made, the 
dealer visits the owner and sug- 
gests that she select the merchan- 
dise she would like. Or, if the 
owner thinks that she would rather 
have a certain credit so that later 


+o 
Transferred by Moon 


William W. Breslin, vice-president of 
The Byron Moon Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, has been transferred 
to the New York office, following the 
closing of the company’s Troy, N. Y., 
office of which he was manager. He 


will be space buyer and account execu- 
tive. 





sales would increase the total num- 
ber of credits to the point where 
she could get several appliances, 
she has this alternative. 

An elaborate and carefully de- 
signed group of sales promotion 
helps and literature has been made 
up by the company for use by the 
dealer. 

One of these, the “Owner’s Club 
Booklet,” outlines the club plan 
from the owner’s viewpoint, tells 
the rules of the club, and describes 
the liberal rewards she can earn 
by supplying live prospects. 

Then the dealer is also given 
owner’s club certificates, which 
have been designed to classify the 
information which the owner 
wishes to impart. Subscribers to 
the plan are also given prospect 
cards, which are really a progress 
record; acknowledgment cards, to 
be sent to club members to ac- 
knowledge their co-operation; and 
order blanks for material to open 
a club in the dealer’s territory. 

A sheet giving all the informa- 
tion needed to order the rewards 
that owners have earned is also 
included in the sales promotion 
material. 

Playing an important part in the 
owner’s club plan are other power- 
ful sales wedges which can be used 
to close the sale to the prospect 
whose name has been suggested by 
a club member 

Among this material are “Cold 
Cooking,” a monthly recipe folder; 
along with a canvasser’s book; a 
folder, “The Engineer’s Story”; 
gilt-edged playing cards; contract 
bridge table cover guides and re- 
frigerator sales kits. 


+ 
Elliott with Continental 


Harry Elliott, formerly conducting his 
own advertising business at San Fran- 
cisco and, at one time, Pacific Coast 
manager of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Inc., has been. appointed West 
Coast advertising and publicity repre 
sentative of the Continental Automobile 
Company, Detroit. 
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How General Foods Built Up 
Mass Selling Plan 


Protected Quality, Improved Packages, Scientific Pricing and Continued 
Advertising Basis of Company’s Activities 


By Clarence Francis 


Executive Vice-President, General Foods Corp. 


ESEARCH is not confined to 

the chemist-or the physicist. 
Research, a systematic scheme of 
exploration, should be applied to 
every function. Researching for 
ways and means of mass selling 
and selective selling is the primary 
cause for General Foods Corpora- 
tion. 

Mass production and financing 
had had their day, but selling had 
not kept pace. 

Why not mass selling? 

May I make clear at this point 
that no single individual or group 
of individuals has a monopoly on 
ideas. My personal contribution to 
our company has been slight, and 
anything said here is not said in a 
“holier than thou” spirit but, in all 
truth and humbleness, believing 
that on occasions like this we 
should tell our stories so that each 
may get something helpful from 
them. 

The Postum Company was the 
cornerstone of General Foods Cor- 
poration. The original product of 
the company was Postum. Subse- 
quently, other products were added 
-Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post 
Bran Flakes. If you will consider 
a moment you will realize that we 
had a problem of mass selling right 
in the original Postum Company. 

Salesmen originally had one 
product to sell to which another one 
was added. They proved themselves 
capable of handling both. To the 
two products was added a third 
and they acquitted themselves with 
equal facility. To these three still 
another was added and the sales- 
men proved capable of handling all 
of them. 

Analysis of the Postum Company 
indicated that there was a terrific 
turnover in sales force due to the 


om a speech made last week before 
Py Sales Executives Club of New York. 


fact that the majority of sales came 
at a seasonable time. Therefore, the 
company endeavored through its re- 
searching to associate itself with 
some product which sold in a dif- 
ferent season. 

Jell-O proved to be that product. 
The two companies joined hands. 
Later the companies manufacturing 
Swans Down Cake Flour and Min- 
ute Tapioca were acquired. 

At this point the companies were 
brought together under one gen- 
eral banner. Progress came pri- 
marily from the manufacturing, 
financing and inventory ends. 

The real question to be deter- 
mined concerned that of the sales 
force. Visualize if you will that 
each company had its own divisions, 
its own sales managers and its own 
salesmen going out from various 
headquarter points. Here were four 
companies, each with its own sales- 
man, starting out on each Monday 
from the same headquarter point, 
equipped with an automobile, ad- 
vertising material and product cata- 
log, going to single retail grocers 
on his route. 

But—one man handled the prod- 
ucts of all these companies. 

I wish to make clear that noth- 
ing was done in a very large way 
at first. The present plan in opera- 
tion was worked out by experi- 
mentation. 

First, we took a section of In- 
diana and equipped it with a small 
group of salesmen. It was a build- 
ing-up process, experimenting in a 
limited way on an_ uncharted 
course with a new sales plan, new 
approaches, all aimed at selling the 
dealer at a saving in expense and 
time. 

The original unit consisted of 
four products. Gradually, as the 
program got under way the sales- 
men were able to handle all of 
the company’s products. 
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We next took over five more 
companies—the makers of Max- 
well House Coffee, Walter Baker 
Chocolate products, Log Cabin 
Syrup, Certo and Calumet baking 
powder. We experimented further. 

We learned what products a man 
could handle in various groups. 
One unit was organized as Baker 
Associated Companies, Inc., han- 
dling Walter 
Baker products, 
Franklin Baker 
coconut prod- 
ucts, Maxwell 
House and Log 
Cabin. A sec- 
ond group han- 
dled Certo and 
Calumet and a 
third was known 
as Post Prod- 
ucts Company, 
Inc. We weren't 
content with this 
this set-up for 
long. 

However, as 
fast as the 
Baker unit was 
formed and had 
products for the 
market, experi- 
ments were im- 
mediately started to see whether a 
single individual could not take 
products from two units. We went 
further and experimented with 
three companies to see if we could 
not top the bill and make a merger 
of mergers of all three units. Even- 
tually a single sales company came 
into existence—the General Foods 
Sales Company, Inc. This, ob- 
viously, saved selling expense. 

I want to make the point here 
that it is often said that a merger 
throws men out of employment. 
This was not so in our case. Minute 
Tapioca had no salesmen on retail ; 
Swans Down Cake Flour very 
few; and Jell-O relatively few. 
We needed more than a defensive 
force. We needed an offensive or- 
ganization in order to develop po- 
tentials, so the field forces of these 
companies were retained. 

Finally we realized that if we 
amalgamated and had a district 
office, with a crew covering the 
jobbing trade and a crew covering 





Clarence Francis 
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the retail trade, we could accom- 
plish what we had been aiming at 
from the very first. The usual re- 
sult of such a system is that you 
have men going some distance 
from headquarters with conse- 
quent extensive mileage, large ex- 
penses for hotels and travel. Our 
immediate need was to see what 
might offset this condition. 

Our general 
sales company 
resulted in three 
divisions — P a- 
cific, Western 
and__ Eastern. 
Each of these 
three major di- 
visions was sub- 
divided into 
twenty-six dis- 
trict offices 
through the 
country. The 
Western divi- 
sion at Chicago 
had ten. 

These ten ma- 
jor districts to- 
day have been 
divided into 
sixty-six minor 
districts, each 
district having a 
sales manager and a crew working 
that area, with headquarters in the 
territory. This provides a definite 
contact headquarters for each man. 

The question had resolved itself 
as to whether or not we funda- 
mentally desired supervision or di- 
rection. It became obvious to us 
that the time had gone past when 
we needed a supervised crew. What 
we definitely needed was a direct- 
ing organization. 

In order to direct properly it 
was necessary to analyze our cus- 
tomers. The usual method had 
been to take a map, select a city 
and a route and then stop at every 
store systematically regardless of 
potential possibilities. That was a 
waste of time. We felt that we 
should put on pressure because, 
potentially, we had a stiffer prob- 
lem than the usual sales company 
We had to analyze definitely retail 
outlets throughout the United 
States, of which there were close 
to a half million. 
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A call report was designed, the 
filling of which automatically made 
each salesman take inventory of 
stock and distribution. The report 
also enabled us to determine what 
type of store a retailer operated, 
type of people he served, their 
purchasing power in the commun- 
ity and the gross purchasing poten- 
tialities of the community itself, 
whether the dealer did newspaper 
advertising, used hand bills or what 
not. From these facts, I think you 
can readily realize that we were on 
the road to becoming mainly re- 
sponsible for the merchandising of 
our business. 

We went further in our effort 
to put our organization in as nearly 
a perfect working order as possible. 
We endeavored to find out how our 
field was covered, how our sales- 
men were making out so that we 
would be in a position to know 
those who were responsible for 
successful operations. Our system 
of retail coverage is now down to 
a point where we know that 35 per 
cent to 40 per cent of the stores 
are responsible for the bulk of our 
business, and calls and contacts on 
these stores will be a lot more fre- 
quent than it would be by a “mail- 
order” route. 

I think that in summarizing this 
method, I should relate the basis 
on which we are working. This is 
—to have an outside organization 
which will give a disinterested and 
thoroughly competent analysis of 
how our salesmen function. 

We brought in an outside agency, 
had it meet our customers and ob- 
serve our salesmen at work to 
learn what plan would be most 
feasible so that we could have an 
accurate picture of conditions in 
the field. 


Result: 
A Sales Course 


The results were astounding. We 
found that heretofore we had taken 
too much for granted about the 
ability of salesmen. As a result of 
our findings we developed a sales 
course, 

That sales course was not written 
by a swivel chair theorist. It was 
written from information compiled 
by the salesmen themselves. 
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We tried to consider the human 
factor. If we found a man or sev- 
eral men in fact doing the work 
better than others and producing 
good results, we saw to it that he 
reported his methods and actual 
experiences for the benefit of 
others. It got around among our 
salesmen that this was not a cor- 
respondence school, that the course 
gave real facts that meant money. 
As a result, salesmen sent questions 
in, meetings were held and, in all, 
it was an excellent experiment and 
is still part of our sales training. 

This summary traces our search 
for a way to apply mass selling to 
mass production. We feel that re- 
sults, as exemplified by our dis- 
tribution organizations now in ef- 
fect, justify the experiments con- 
ducted. 


Today Has New Set 
of Standards 


We must recognize that the old 
order of things has changed. A new 
set of standards has been estab- 
lished and we are daily confronted 
with changing conditions. 

Not many years ago we were 
dealing with just the independent 
retail grocer and the independent 
jobber. Then, along came the cor- 
porate chain store which estab- 
lished a method of merchandising 
based on great efficiency and low 
cost. The next big development was 
the so-called voluntary chain, dis- 
tinguished from the corporate chain 
in that centralized control was by 
agreement, but which, in its general 
method, endeavored to mold itself 
after the corporate chain. 

These various factors were just 
about getting into balance when 
super-markets put in their appear- 
ance. Many of these are reputed 
to be operating on a gross spread 
of 10 per cent, representing 6 per 
cent operating cost and a 4 per cent 
net. This development again com- 
plicates distributing channels. 

Coincident with this is the re- 
duced purchasing power, over-pro- 
duction, over supplies, and a fear- 
ful public, with the additional 
desire on the part of each one to 
protect his own business, resulting 
in a condition of profitless selling 
of a most unsound nature. 
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Manufacturers have been vying 
with each other on a price basis; 
wholesaler has been fighting whole- 
saler; retailer has been fighting 
retailer, in a general free for all 
with everyone losing. Profits are 
absolutely essential to business, and 
any movement or action which is 
taken to force profits from busi- 
ness is unsound in theory. 

Sound business dictates that there 
should be a return to sanity. Suc- 
cessful efforts to re-establish profits 
in business not only will reward 
such business but make a beneficial 
contribution to the country at large. 

Attempting to build a business 
on an unprofitable distributing sys- 
tem is unsound. If there is no dis- 
tributing profit in merchandise, the 
distributor either elects to try to 
correct such a condition or else 
tries to get something that he can 
sell at a profit. At this point the 
private brand enters the picture. 

For the past several months, the 
majority of the larger franchise 
food companies have encouraged 
profits to such a degree that the 
gross spread has been improved. 
At the same time competition be- 
tween private brands on a price 
basis has so increased that the 
gross spread on such brands has 
decreased, resulting in a _ very 


Kansas City, Mo., Office 
for B. B. D. & O. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., New York, will shortly establish a 
branch office in Kansas C ity, Mo. 

Charles G. Lindsay, an executive in 
the New York office, will be manager of 
the new office. He has been associated 
with the agency since 1928, was for- 
merly advertising manager of the Petro- 
leum Heat & Power Company and had 
been with the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany and the International Magazine 
Company. 

The agency also has branch offices in 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo and Boston. 


Elected by Swift 
William B. Traynor, vice-president and 
a director of Swift & Company, Chicago, 
has been elected treasurer of the com- 
pany, succeeding the late L. A. Carton. 


Dallas Agency Appoints 


Lovan Hall has been appointed produc- 
tion manager of the Carpenter-Rogers 
Company, Dallas advertising agency. 
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definite trend on the part of dis- 
tributors toward nationally adver- 
tised brands. There is a growing 
indication that distributors are be- 
ginning to believe that co-operation 
with, rather than opposition to, 
franchise brands is the soundest 
course to pursue. 

Our company is, primarily, one 
of franchises. These franchises 
have been built on advertising but, 
in many instances, faith has been 
lost in advertising because adver- 
tising has been asked to carry too 
great a burden. One of the most 
important functions of manage- 
ment today is to find the proper 
balance between price and adver- 
tising. 

Above all things, do not los 
faith in advertising. I refuse to 
believe that companies which have 
been developed over a period of 
years on franchises built throug! 
advertising have not rendered a 
service and benefit to the commu n 
ity. Statistics quite definitely indi 
cate. that advertised brands have 
weathered the storm better than 
most others. 

We should protect the quality of 
our products, improve our pack 
ages, properly price and continu 
advertising. This is the time for 
planning for the long pull. 

+ 
Dorothy Cocks to Manage 


Lehn & Fink Advertising 


Dorothy Cocks has been appointed 
vertising and merchandising manage: 
the Lehn & Fink Products Compa 
New York, taking over her new duties 
on March 20. Miss Cocks, who was 
formerly director of advertising and sal 
promotion of the Marinello Company a: 
advertising manager of Elizabeth Ardet 
will continue as beauty editor of Th 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Morrison with Charles Francis 


Press 
George Morrison, for eight years wit 
the Wm. Rogers & Son division of the 
International Silver Company, as sales 
and advertising manager, has been aj 
pointed special representative of the 
Charles Francis Press, New York. 


M. S. Knight with Thompson 
Marvin S. Knight, until recently vic 
president of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
has joined the J. Walter Thompson Con 
pany, in_an executive capacity. Befor 
joining Erwin, Wasey in 1927 he w: 
vice-president of the Caples Co., Chicago. 
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88% Concentrated 
Where Buying Power 
Is Greatest 


EN, methods and mediums are be- 
ing tested as never before. Essen- 
tials are now becoming essential. 


And selling must be done where sales can 
be made with methods that assure pur- 
chasing power contact. 


In Detroit, The Free Press offers a con- 
centration of 88% of its city circulation 
in those districts of the city where more 
than four-fifths of all retail purchases 
are made. 


And this means coverage of two out of 
every three homes. 


Here lies your greatest measure of oppor- 
tunity to actually do business in Amer- 
ica’s Fourth Market . . . and at the 
lowest cost per line, per return, per unit 
of purchasing power reached. 


Che Detroit Free Press 
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"You can’t challenge prohibition. People will neve 
stand for it.”’ 


After the avalanche of public opinion that carried the 
repeal resolution through Congress last month, it i 
almost inconceivable that such a warning could eve 
have been delivered seriously. 


But when Collier’s first opened its campaign agains 
prohibition in 1924, there was no huge majority tc 
applaud its stand. Astute politicians knew that people 
still believed prohibition would work. Toa large maga 
zine with national circulation, any open challenge o 
the 18th Amendment was “dynamite!” 


But there were the facts. From its careful study of con 
ditions in every state in the Union, it was obvious tdinfluen 


Collier’s that prohibition was not promoting temper 
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In Collier’s a new leader has appeared among magazines 
—a leader, designated as such by a modern-minded 
American public. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 



















1] nevem@ance. It had brought a wave of increased vice, corrup- 
tion and lawlessness. 


ried thaiCollier’s made its decision. An article,““They’re Drink- 
th, it iging More Than Ever,” brought a storm of protest. It 
ld evemlwas followed by others on the rise of gangdom, the 
grafting of prohibition officials, the increased drinking 
among youngsters. Month after month the campaign 


agains ontinued without interruption—for nine years. 


ority te 

peopl@Collier’s has made enemies. It has been threatened— 

e magagand sued. But it has won the respect and confidence 

enge ofof alert, young-minded citizens who represent the 
most powerful influence on public thought and action. 


of con#To the national advertiser, Collier's offers the editorial 
rious tdinfluence that has always been the backbone of adver- 


emper: ising success. 





THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 








A. B. C. Membership Approves 


Interim Statement Plan 


Y a vote of 569 to 248 the 
membership of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations has ap- 
proved the plan for issuing quar- 
terly interim circulation statements 
which was adopted by the Bureau’s 
directorate at its January meeting. 
The balloting was conducted by 
mail and was completed last week. 
This action establishes a standard 
whereby individual publishers may 
respond to what they may con- 
sider a legitimate request on the 
part of buyers of space for more 
frequent circulation information. 
The matter now stands that the 
furnishing of interim statements 
is left optional with each publisher. 
A publisher electing to make such 
statements will use a standard form 
drawn up by the Bureau and will 
file the statement for audit by the 
Bureau. The adoption of the 
standard form is purposed to pro- 
tect publishers from many widely 
divergent demands and forms 
which might be presented by in- 
dividual space buyers. 
Approximately 52 per cent of 
the membership expressed them- 
selves in balloting on this quar- 
terly statement question which 
aroused so much discussion at the 
annual meeting at Chicago last 


. 


Beer Brings Consolidation 
The Bastian-Blessing Company, Grand 
Haven, Mich., soda fountains, has con- 
solidated with the Russ Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, in order to speed 
the manufacture of beer pumps, faucets 
ria e Epoet when beer is legalized. 
‘almer, formerly vice-president of 
<7 Bastian company, has been trans- 
ferred to Cleveland as vice-president of 
the Russ Concern. 





Wehmeyer with “Liberty” 

Karl Wehmeyer, formerly account rep- 
resentative with Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., has joined the Eastern 
sales staff of Liberty. Max A. Geller has 
resigned as Eastern advertising manager. 


Death of W. B. Cashman 


William Busch Cashman, joint owner 
of the Vicksburg, Miss., Evening Post 
and Herald, died l 
three. 


ast week, aged fifty- 
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fall. Of the 1,520 ballots sent out, 
785 replies were received. This 
figure differs from the total vote 
of 817 since some of the replies 
represented two votes (those of 
certain newspaper memberships). 

In the newspaper group, where 
the clash of opinion was most 
heated at the convention, about 70 
per cent of the votes were favor- 
able to the plan. This corre- 
sponds almost exactly with the ex- 
pression for the membership as a 
whole, which was 71 per cent in 
favor of the resolution. 

Business-paper members. were 
not asked to participate in the 
balloting, since the resolution does 
not apply to them. 

An affirmative vote on the ques 
tion does not necessarily mean, of 
course, that the individual pub- 
lisher is committed to issue quar- 
terly statements for his own publi- 
cation. The matter is completely 
optional. The inauguration, con- 
tinuance or cessation of quarterly 
statements will be entirely up to 
the individual publisher members 
at all times. 

The new provision becomes ef- 
fective for newspapers April 1, 
and for magazines and farm papers 
July 1. 

+ 


Grady & Wagner, New 
Business 


Grady & Wagner is the name of a new 
advertising business at 45 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York. 


Principals are Frank A. Grady, for- 


merly copy director of Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc.; A. V. Grady, formerly copy 
director of Diener & Dorskind, and Wal 
ter Wagner, formerly art director of the 
New York office of the H. W. Kastor & 
Sons Company. 


The Gotham Tissue Corporation, the 
New York Institute of Music and the 


H. C. Sweeney Manufacturing Company, 
all of New York, have appointed the new 
concern to direct their advertising a 
counts, 





Leaves Butler Paper 


R. G. Whale, has resigned as secretar 
and sales promotion manager of t 
Butler Paper Company, Detroit. 
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Old Dutch Shows Appreciation 





NUMBER of stove 
manufacturers have 
been nice enough to en- 
dorse Old Dutch 
Cleanser as a good prod- 
duct for cleaning the 
porcelain, enamel and 
metal surfaces of their 
products. That Old 
Dutch is appreciative is 
attested by the adver- 
tisement reproduced | 
herewith in which some | 

of the stoves made by | lee 


these manufacturers are ER 
pictured in little draw- <a. 
ings with the names of jose 
the makers underneath. nmie 


Referring to these i 
stove manufacturers, | 
copy says: “They have | 
invested time and money Me 
developing lustrous fin- , ey 
ishes of colorful beauty 
which will be retained —— 
through the years of = 
use by proper, safe 
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cleaning. Neither you 
nor they want to risk damage to 
these finishes by using cheap, gritty 
cleansers! That’s why they specifi- 
cally recommend the use of Old 
Dutch Cleanser. They know it is 
safe and doesn’t scratch because it 
contains no harsh grit .. .” 


— 
Another Product Is Dated 


Dated coffee, widely advertised by 
Stan idard Brands, Inc., is now joined by 

dated potato chips. Like Chase & San- 
born’s coffee, the potato chips are being 
placed on the market by a separate unit, 
the Widlar division of Standard Brands. 

Transparent wrappings carry a seal 
which reads for example, “Guaranteed 
Fresh Until February 26.” Salting of 
the chips is left to the buyers’ individ- 
ual taste. Salt is held in the folds of 
the bag which carries a small paper tab. 
As the bag is opened the salt shakes 
down on the chips. 

If the new product wins public ac- 
ceptance through its introduction in 
Cleveland territory, it is planned to 
broaden distribution to other markets. 


Death of Otto Rumpel 
Otto Rumpel, president of the Detroit 
Colortype Company, died recently at the 
age of forty-nine. 





Both parties to this testimonial 
arrangement should be happy—Old 
Dutch because the manufacturers 
think so well of her and the stove 
manufacturers because Old Dutch 
evidently thinks they make pretty 
good stoves, too. 


+ + 


Adds Four Accounts 


The Beardslee Chandelier Manufactur- 
ing Company, _ Chicago, has appointed 
& Si , Inc., advertis- 

= agency uP that city, to direct its 
advertising account. This agency also 
has_ obtained the accounts of the 
Schlangen Manufacturin Company, 
brewery architects, Lindblom alve 
ny y * Com mpany, and the Pyott Foun- 
dry & Machi: -ompany, all of Chicago. 





Franklin Printing Appoints 
M. O. Lokensgard 


M. O. Lokensgard, for many years 
with the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
any, Inc., has joined the Franklin 
rinting Company, Philadelphia, where 
he will be in charge of sales. 


Suspends 
oe United States Daily, Washington, : 
D. C., has suspended publication. 
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FIRST 
IN 


AMERICA 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


among all week-day 
newspapers 



















THE volume of national advertising 
placed in newspapers each year is more 
than one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. This expenditure is directed by 
the wide experience and the ripe judg- 
ment of hundreds of advertisers and 
advertising agencies. 


During 1932, the Philadelphia Market 
received impressive recognition from this 
important group, as shown by the fact 
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that The Philadelphia Bulletin carried 
more national advertising linage than any 
other of the two thousand week-day 
newspapers in America. (The Bulletin 
has no Sunday edition.) 


The Bulletin’s circulation of more 
than half a million net paid copies daily 
is two and one-half times that of any 
other Philadelphia evening newspaper; 
greater than any Philadelphia Sunday 
newspaper; greater than all daily morning 
newspapers combined. 

This thorough coverage of nearly 
every home by one newspaper, plus 
the fact that The Philadelphia Bulletin’s 
advertising cost is one of the lowest 
among all newspapers in America, makes 
Philadelphia, today, an outstanding 
market for sales and advertising activity. 


THe EveninG BuLieETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA. 


New York 247 Park Ave. Chicago 333 N. Michigan Ave. Detroit 321 Lafayette Blvd. San Francisce 5Third St. 
© 1933, BULLETIN CO, 













How the Horse Died 


Some Extracts from a House Debate Showing How Congress Fiddles 
While the Country Is Burning 


From The Congressional Record 


HE Clerk called the next bill, 
H. R. 2531, for the relief of 
Frank Wilkins. 

Mr. Blanton: Reserving the right 
to object, I call the attention of 
the House to the report of the Sec- 
retary of War on this bill. From 
it I quote: 


The purpose of the bill is to pay to 
Frank Wilkins the sum of $200 for the 
death of a horse, said to have been 
caused by a shot from the military 
reservation at Fort McPherson, Ga., in 
December, 1925. 

The records of the War Department 
show that on January 6, 1926, an in- 
vestigation was made by the station 
veterinarian, Fort McPherson, Ga., of 
a report that a horse had been shot by a 
stray bullet from the rifle range at Fort 
McPherson. The investigation disclosed 
that the animal, which was claimed to 
have been shot on or about December 
24, 1925, by some soldiers, was about 
twelve or thirteen years old and badly 
crtepied in front by side-bones. 

r. Wilkins, the man claiming to be 
the owner of the animal, after some 
difficulty, showed a scar on the horse’s 
skin about three inches behind the 
point of the left elbow and on the lower 
third of the fifth rib, which he said was 
the entrance of the bullet. There was 
an indurated swelling all around the 
base of the left side of the sternum 
from the first rib to the sixth or seventh, 
slightly below this scar, and on the 
right side of the neck from the third 
vertebra to the seventh there was a 
diffused and soft swelling that Mr. 
Wilkins stated had appeared after the 
animal was shot. 

The veterinarian said he got the 
animal up on its feet and had it led 
around and that it appeared normal, but 
was both hungry and thirsty, and he 
could see no signs of cqqreading death, 
as had been reported. The veterinarian 
further stated that it was impossible to 
state that the animal’s condition was 
caused by being shot, owing to the 
length of time that had elapsed since 
the alleged occurrence and the fact that 
there was no wound beyond this scar 
and the two swellings. 

The filthy stable and the want of 
proper care and feed should, in his 
opinion, be as much responsible for the 
animal’s condition as the former injury 
claimed. He also stated that from the 
animal’s age and size, and with ring- 
bones, its value should not be more 


than $25. 

_ In view of the above, the department 
is of the opinion that there is no valid 
ground to substantiate a claim with 
reference to the animal in question, and 
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therefore favorable consideration of the 
proposed legislation is not recommended. 
Sincerely yours, 


Patrick J. Hurtevy, 
Secretary of War 


You will note that the Secretary 
of War says that this horse was 
thirteen years old and was not 
worth over $25, and that “the filthy 
stable and the want of proper care 
and feed was much responsible for 
the animal’s condition.” I do not 
think the Government ought to pay 
eight times as much as a horse js 
worth, just because the Govern- 
ment is charged with killing it. 

Mr. Ramspeck: Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Blanton: I yield. 

Mr. Ramspeck: I do not think 
the Government should pay eight 
times as much as it is worth either, 
but if the gentleman will read the 
affidavit of the party who sold the 
horse, he will see it was worth a 
great deal more than $25. This 
horse was owned by an old colored 
man. 

Mr. Blanton: But I am talking 
about what the Secretary of War 
said. This is not the usual Secre- 
tary of War. This is Mr. Patrick 
J. Hurley who is talking. He 
knows all about horses. He has 
lived down on the Oklahoma 
frontier and he is familiar with 
these things. 

Mr. Stafford: Is he acquainted 
with old horses? 

Mr. Ramspeck: But he did not 
go down and look at this horse. 
If he had, I am sure he would 
have recommended payment of this 


lil, 

Mr. Blanton: He indicates that 
the horse died from improper 
keep; that he was kept in an old 
dirty stable, and that it was largely 
the filthiness of the stable that 
caused the horse’s death. 

Mr. Ramspeck: Well, he is quot- 
ing some veterinarian that they sent 
down there. 

Mr. Blanton: I am willing to 
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give the old colored man the benefit 
of the doubt about whether or not 
the Government caused the horse’s 
death. If the gentleman is willing 
to reduce this claim to the amount 
which the War Department said 
the horse was worth, I shall not 
object, but if not, I shall object. 

Mr. Ramspeck: I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that 
there is an affidavit from the man 
who sold this- horse to the old 
darky. He said he bought it just 
a short time before that and paid 
$200 for it. 

Mr. Blanton: If he paid that 
much, he paid too much. 

Mr. Ramspeck: Perhaps that is 
so; but he lost his horse. 

Mr. Blanton: My friend does not 
seem to know anything about the 
value of horses. 

Mr. Ramspeck: This happened 
back in 1925. I think the reduction 
is entirely out of line. 

Mr. Hastings: What is the dif- 
ference in price and the amount 
claimed ? 

Vr. Ramspeck: He claims he 
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paid $200 for it and the War De- 
partment says it was not worth $25. 

Mr. Blanton: It was an old, 
crippled horse, and it was thirteen 
years old. 

Mr. Ramspeck: But I call at- 
tention to the fact that in 1925 
the price of horses was very much 
higher. 

Mr. Blanton: Oh, I could have 
sold the gentleman horses galore 
in 1925 for $25. My colleague 
from Amarillo could probably 
furnish more horses than could be 
shipped by a train for $25 each. 

Mr. Ramspeck: That may be so 
now. I do not think he could have 
done so at that time. I hope the 
gentleman will not insist on his 
amendment. 

Mr. Blanton: If the gentleman 
will agree to accept the amount 
that Secretary Hurley said this 
horse was worth, I shall not object. 
That is $25. 

Mr. Black: All there is here is 
the statement of the Secretary. 

Mr. Blanton: I shall object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


+ _ * 
An A.N.A. Letter on Circulation 


HE co-operation which adver- 
tisers should extend to pub- 
lishers, in discouraging forced cir- 
culation practices is the subject of 
a letter sent to all members of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., by Stuart Peabody, president. 
A recent meeting of the board of 
directors, he says, considered the 
responsibility now facing adver- 
tisers to help preserve sound cir- 
culation and the machinery for 
auditing that circulation. 

Some publishers still feel, it is 
explained, that buyers are mostly 
interested in quantity; still think 
that in a closely competitive field 
the publisher who has a few thou- 
sand more than his rival is favored 
—so, rather than put themselves on 
the defensive, they resort to added 
circulation schemes. Publishers are 
familiar with the attitude of the 
association but question the fact 
that members individually act in 
accordance with that policy, an as- 
sumption which Mr. Peabody de- 
clares is greatly exaggerated. 


“It has grown to such an extent 
of late,” says the letter, “that hon- 
est publishers whose money sup- 
ports audited circulation are 
beginning to question seriously 
whether enough advertisers, as in- 
dividuals, really want what they 
ask for as a group to justify the 
expense on their part. 

“This situation is serious. There 
is no question, I believe, in any- 
one’s mind but that a return to the 
chaotic days before circulations 
were audited would be unfor- 
tunate. To prevent that we, as 
individual advertisers, must see to 
it that we back up our demands as 
individual buyers. 

“It is our responsibility to see 
that those honest publishers who 
are using only clean circulation 
methods do not suffer for so doing 
and the publishers who are forcing 
quantity circulation are not the 
gainers merely because we buy only | 
on quantity figures, with little or 
no attention to the valuable data 
contained in audit reports.” 
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Is the Preferredge: 








1. Press-Scimitar is FIRST in city circulation. 7 

2. Press-Scimitar is FIRST in circulation with- 8 
in 69-mile radius. 

3. Press-Scimitar is FIRST in circulation with- 9 
in 150-mile radius. 

4. Press-Scimitar is FIRST in total circulation 10. 
in the 58 towns of more than 2,000 popula- , 
tion -in the market. | 

5. Press-Scimitar is FIRST in total circulation 19 
in the 9 towns of more than 10,000 popula- ” 
tion in the market. 

6. Press-Scimitar has highest percentage of city 
concentration. 

T em 

CRI 

IONAL 

MEMBER OF THE UNITED jSPAPE 
PRESS ... OF THE AUDIT CAGO: 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS RoIT: 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. —-——_ 
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Press-Scimitar is FIRST in retail linage. 


Press-Scimitar is FIRST in automotive 
linage. 


Press-Scimitar leads morning paper in de- 
partment store advertising. 


. Press-Scimitar is FIRST in drug store linage. 


. Press-Scimitar is FIRST in total display 


linage. 


. Press-Scimitar has lowest milline rate. Press- 


Scimitar has reduced its milline rate 2% 
since 1926 while morning paper has in- 
creased its milline rate 15% since 1926. 


[ Weekday, 6 day basis] 
[Linage for full year 1932, Media Records] 


emphis Press- Scimitar 
CRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





CAGO: 
ROIT - 


IONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
ISPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO: ATLANTA 

















This National Sales Contest Has 
Local Managers 


How Hotpoint Is Using a Co-operative Plan to Increase Interest of 
Electric Stove Salesmen 


TARTING March 1, utility com- 

panies in every section of the 
country joined hands with the Edi- 
son General Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., Chicago, in a con- 
test designed to stimulate interest 
and create sales among retail elec- 
tric stove salesmen. Leading sales- 
men will be given an opportunity 
to attend the Century of Progress 
Exposition with all expenses paid 
—dqualification to be based on sales 
made during the “On-to-Chicago” 
contest. 

While the company is sponsor- 
ing this event, the individual utility 
companies are being given a fairly 
free hand in the details. Each 
participating company will set up 
its own rules but all of the com- 
panies are conducting their con- 
tests at the same time and along 
the same major lines. 

The contest is part of a spring 
sales plan which has been called 
the “Quarter Century of Progress,” 
for it was twenty-five years ago 
that George A. Hughes, president 
of the company, started his first 
experiment which resulted in the 
modern type of electric range. This 
campaign is designed to enable 
organizations which sell Hotpoint 
ranges to confine their sales efforts 
to prospects where the largest 
amount of immediate business can 
be secured. All the parts of the 
entire campaign are made so that 
they may be localized, this idea 
being carried out even to such de- 
tails as the name of the city ap- 
pearing on the covers of direct- 
mail folders. 

The company has suggested to 
the utilities that they adopt rules 
similar to these: All salesmen sell- 
ing twenty-six Hotpoint electric 
ranges of any model during the 
contest period will be rewarded 
with a one-week, all-expense tour 
to Chicago during August. Every 
salesman who may not win the 
tour will receive 1,000 credits for 
every range he sells during the 


contest period. Those credits may 
be exchanged for merchandise 
prizes of equal value to the credits 
he has won. A sale is judged to 
be complete and the salesman eli- 
gible to prizes when the required 
down payment has been made and 
the customer sets a definite de- 
livery date within thirty days from 
the time the order is given. 

Special advance information in 
de luxe form was sent to a selected 
list of sales executives early in 
January. This was in the form of 
a booklet printed on special stock. 
It contained a rough outline of the 
contest and in addition gave some 
details of the Chicago Exposition, 
including full-page photographs. 
The sales executives were told that 
company representatives would 
soon present complete details of 
the contest. 


Contest May Be Applied 
to Other Makes 


A unique feature of this contest 
is that, while it is designed for 
stimulation of sales of Hotpoint 
ranges, utility companies may ap- 
ply it to the electric ranges of 
other manufacturers as well. Hot- 
point is interested in educating the 
public to the advantages of electric 
cookery and it is willing to have 
its dealers sell a few competitive 
ranges during the contest. The 
contest material features electric 
cookery .rather than Hotpoint 
ranges. 

Those utility companies that have 
decided to participate have been 
asked to designate one man who is 
to be responsible for conducting 
the contest in his organization. This 
individual notifies the sales pro- 
motion department of the company 
in Chicago regarding the number 
of retail salesmen who will enter 
in the contest and the name of the 
merchandise manager or other ex- 
ecutive in the utility compan) 
whose name should be signed to 
sales letters. 
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A package of instructions is sent 
to the person in charge of the con- 
test. The material for mailing to 
salesmen is supplied in bulk with 
complete instructions for mailing 
and assembling. The public utility 
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ing up interest. The first mailing 

to be received by the salesmen was 
a cardboard box. Inside this box 
was a letter describing the opening 
of the Exposition. Included was a 
“cracker.” This opened with an 





Miniature salesmen mount five-foot wide stairs as they near 
their quotas. One of these scoring units is furnished each 
participating company 


does the actual mailing of it. 

Hotpoint is paying for the pro- 
motional material but the individual 
utilities are to pay the expenses of 
the retail salesmen to the Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. The utility also 
furnishes the smaller prizes. 

Each participating company is 
supplied with a specially created 
scoring record, consisting of a dis- 
play piece showing twenty golden 
steps, five feet wide, leading up to 
a brilliantly lighted stage on which 
three dimension buildings and 
globes show the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition buildings and 
insignia, Miniature figures of sales- 
men mount the steps as sales are 
made and as they near the quota 
of sales required to win a trip. 

A series of five mailings for all 
of the retail salesmen participating 
is opening the campaign and keep- 





explosion when the ends were 
pulled. Inside the cracker was a 
message in the form of a horo- 
scope, “What the Stars Say.” 

The second mailing is in the 
form of a wallet. Inside this are 
three things: (1) Imitation ex- 
pense money; (2) a railroad ticket, 
and (3) a travel folder. 

The next mailing is in the form 
of a trunk, which tells the sales- 
man how to pack his trunk in order 
to attend the Exposition. This 
trunk contains a baggage tag, 
which he may attach to his own 
bag. A letter contains sales stimu- 
lating information which ties in 
with the “pack your trunk’ idea. 

The fourth mailing is in the 
form of a movie camera. When 
the seal on the camera is broken, a ' 
large sized film is pulled out. On 
this film are shown pictures of the 
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Exposition. These pictures are 
postcards which are clipped onto 
the film at the corners. The post- 
cards have three uses: (1) to 
stimulate the salesman’s desire to 
come to the Exposition; (2) to 
serve as cards which he can mail 
to his best prospects and on the 
back of which he can write a note, 
and (3) to take home to his family 
so they will become interested in 
the contest and encourage him to 


+ 
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try to win a trip to Chicago. 

For a flying finish at the end of 
the contest, mailing number five is 
sent. With this is a representation 
of the sky ride “rocket car” which 
will shoot across from one im- 
mense field tower to another above 
the Exposition buildings. In this 
mailing the rocket car actually 
moves. A letter encourages sales- 
men to make a flying finish to their 
sales effort. 


+ 


Barter 


ITIZENS of Cleveland, Ohio, 

with worn-out, unsafe tires on 
their cars and no cash on hand 
with which to buy new ones, found 
a solution to their difficulty when 
they looked in their newspapers 
last week. The General Tire Com- 
pany, Cleveland distributor for the 
General Tire & Rubber Company 
of Akron, offered, through news- 
paper advertisements, to exchange 
tires for “what have you.” 

“Big Barter Sale” was the head- 
ing and this was the offer: “In the 
spirit of the times we will accept 
in trade—stocks, bonds, checks on 
‘frozen’ accounts, merchandise, 
livestock,—or what have you. 

“In exchange for softer, safer, 
General Tires, we will accept any- 
thing of negotiable value—securi- 
ties, goods or service. We will 
even take non-perishable food— 
sugar, coffee, tea and packaged 


s. 
“No one with anything negotiable 
to offer needs to ride on unsafe 
tires. 
“Generals come in price-ranges 


— 


Borden Sales Manager Made 


Vice-President 
i ae Mogatoer, for the last three 
years general sales manager of The 
Borden Sales Company, Inc., New York, 
has been elected vice- resident of that 
omens, in charge of all sales opera- 
ions. 


With Manning Studios 


O. C. Hamilton, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the electric re- 
frigeration department of the General 
Electric Company, Cleveland, has joined 
the Manning Studios, Inc., of that city, 
in a sales capacity. 





to fit every purse. Blowout-proof, 
skid-safe, big-mileage Generals 
will be traded for—well, what have 
you to offer?” 

William O’Neil, president of the 
General Tire & Rubber Company, 
tells Printers’ InK that this ad- 
vertisement was experimental, in- 
serted by his brother C. F. O'Neil, 
who owns the Cleveland distribut- 
ing company. “He takes things 
in exchange he can dispose of,” 
said William O’Neil. “He has 
taken in groceries, paint, jewelry, 
gasoline and oil. Articles such as 
jewelry are taken in at appraised 
value by wholesale jewelers.” 

This interesting experiment does 
not offer a solution to the coun- 
try’s present troubles. It does, 
however, build good-will among 
those people who are hard pressed 
for immediate cash. It is incon- 
ceivable that the country as a whole 
will go back to barter. As William 
O’Neil says, “This scheme may be 
successful if banks open up soon 
but we certainly immediately need 
exchange other than goods.” 


+ 


New York Office for 


Stensgaard Associates 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., 
Chicago, specialist in merchandise 
presentation, has opened a New York 
office in the Empire State Building. 
H. D. Barber, vice-president, is in 
charge. 





Bank Appoints Livingston 

The American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, has appointed the Leon 
Livingston Advertising Agency, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
egtaee in several cities will be 
used. 
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ECAUSE Washington (D. C.) 
is the center of the most interest- 
ing world news, the Rotogravure 
Section of Whe Star with its 
first-hand pictures of the actors 
on the National Capital’s pub- 
lic and private stage, is eagerly 
looked for week after week. 
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The degree to which the “news 
pictures” in the Rotogravure 
Section command universal at- 
tention is shared by Rotogravure 
advertising, with the added ad- 
vantage of artistic presentation. 


But whether in Rotogravure, or 
the black and white sections, of 
The Star you will reach the en- 


tire Washington Market, com- 
New York Office 


DAN A: CARROLL prising Washington city and the 
secede outage 25-mile shopping radius into 
rg gta Maryland and Virginia. One 

Lake Michigan Bldg. medium and one modest appro- 


priation does the work. 












Washington should be included in every 
promotional advertising campaign for 1933. 



















Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 
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SALES climbed 30% on featured prajwhe1 
Housekeeping Guaranty in store angow « 
of Good Housekeeping to move mefise i 
America’s foremost advertisers. Becafjs th 


it preference in making up advertisin 


This is why Good Housekeeping in 1 firs 


number of advertising pages in each fight 


Use Good Housekeeping to move yYotphan: 
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hen 684: shops exhibited the Good 


w displays* ... The unusual power 


first in the woman’s field in the total 


eight major classifications. 


e YOURhandise. 
*Ask GOOD HOUSEKEEPING to send you the 


facts concerning this significant sales test 


HISEKEEPING 


Everywoman's Magazine 
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They PRODUCE, 
Young & Rubicam, when you 
put one of your “Gimme” 
advertisements in the Journal 
—because you’re adequately 
covering & major market — 
because you are reaching the 
largest number of daily news- 
paper readers in the Pacific 
Northwest — because Journal holde 
families have higher-than- thoro 
average spending ability.* 
And the “‘cost of production” 
is most reasonable because 
*Authority—R. L. Polk & Co. the Journal has the lowest 
Consumer Survey based on milline rate of any Pacific 


64,322 interviews out of 
90,440 Portland families. Northwest newspaper. 


The JOURNAL + Portland, Oregon 


National Representatives, REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York + Chicago + SanFrancisco + LosAngeles + H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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The Disenfranchised Stockholder 


His Interests Are in the Hands of Management, Which Has Much to 
Gain Often by Betraying Him 


By C. B. Larrabee 


O™= of the most significant and, 
at the same time, disturbing 
developments in American business 
history has been the gradual dis- 
enfranchisement of the stockholder. 
With the tremendous increase in 
the number of stockholders in our 
various corporations there has been 
a corresponding decrease in their 
voice in the management of these 
corporations. 

“The whole effect of the growth 
of powers of directors and control 
has been steadily to diminish the 
number of things on which a share- 
holder can count; the number of 
demands which he can make with 
any assurance that they must be 
satisfied. 

“The stockholder is, therefore, 
left as a matter of law with little 
more than the loose expectations 
that a group of men, under the 
nominal duty to run the enterprise 
for his benefit and that of others 
like him, will actually observe 
these benefits. In almost no partic- 
ular is he in a position to demand 
that they do or refrain from doing 
any given thing.” 

These two paragraphs, taken 
from “The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property,” by Adolph 
A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. 
Means, (The Macmillan Company) 
summarize briefly the present 
ition of the stock- 


unhappy 
holder. he book, itself, is a 
thorough, thoughtful, historical 


analysis, from both legal and eco- 
nomic aspects, of the development 
of the corporation in this country. 

Step by step, each stage in cor- 
poration growth is traced and the 
authors show how each breakdown 
of stockholders’ rights has been 
legally justified. They show how 
gradually the term “control” has 
evolved until today the manage- 
ment of many corporations holds 
its position in the driver’s seat 
without the ownership of any con- 
siderable number of shares. 

The book has peculiar timeliness 


in these days when so much is 
coming to light to show that man- 
agement of many organizations has 
not been highly conscious of its 
fiduciary position in relation to the 
stockholders. 

With the gradual dispersal of 
ownership it has become, in so 
many cases, much more profitable 
for the management to work for its 
own profit against the interest of 
the stockholders—and, at the same 
time, owing to conditions in the 
legal No Man’s Land of court de- 
cision, management has been able 
to justify its activities by showing 
that it was working for the so- 
called “good of the corporation.” 
Court decisions are actually on 
record that show that management 
has been upheld in actions which 
have been definitely injurious to 
certain stockholders because the 
courts have held that this same 
action was of ultimate benefit to 
the corporation. 

Of course legally the injured 
stockholder has little recourse. The 
whole history of corporation law 
has been a gradual development 
away from the common law rights 
of stockholders and a gradual put- 
ting of more and more power and 
less and less fiduciary responsibility 
in the hands of the management. 


Management Has 
the High Seat 


Furthermore, under current con- 
ditions most managements are so 
firmly seated that nothing short 
of a minor corporate revolution, 
caused by personal jealousies 
among management or by gross 
mismanagement on the part of 
those in control, can unseat them. 
Indeed in many instances where 
mismanagement has been evident, 
those in control have been able so 
cleverly to manipulate proxies that 
they have been maintained in 
power against the express wish of' 
large groups of stockholders. 

Also, although progressive cor- 











porations have been backing the 
New York Stock Exchange in its 
efforts to assure stockholders more 
information, the average stock- 
holder knows very little about 
what is going on in his company. 
He receives the annual report, and, 
as every good accountant knows, 
annual reports are subject to 
niceties of manipulation that con- 
ceal anything the management may 
wish to conceal. On page 310 of 
their book the authors list some 
of these niceties. 


“Inspired” Reports 
in the Press 


Beyond the annual report the 
stockholder must depend largely 
upon information gained from the 
daily press and here, again, much 
information which might be of 
great value to him never sees the 
light of print or sees it in an “in- 
spired” form. 

Another disturbing element has 
been the manipulation and pyramid- 
ing of holding corporations, which 
enables a powerful group to gain 
complete operating control of the 
corporation while, actually, they 
may hold less than 1 per cent of 
this corporation’s stock. How this 
can be accomplished is demon- 
strated clearly in the book by 
means of a chart showing the 
methods used by the Van Swerin- 
gens in their control of the various 
railroads in their system. 

During times when dividends are 
rolling in in large numbers, the 
average stockholder is quite content 
to leave things in the hands of the 
management. Insofar as this is 
true, he is to be blamed, in a 
measure, for current conditions. 

Today, however, when dividends 
are being cut or eliminated the 
stockholder suddenly sits up and 
begins to question such things as 
million-dollar bonuses, banking 
control, reduced or eliminated ad- 
vertising appropriations, and other 
phenomena and devices that ob- 
viously have been working against 
his interest. Unscrupulous man- 
agement, however, can accept the 
criticisms stolidly and say, “What 
are you going to do about it?” 

The discouraging factor in the 
situation is that there isn’t a great 
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deal that the stockholder can do 
about it. Fortunately, for the 
stockholders, a number of the larg- 
est companies have been clearly 
and honestly administered. How- 
ever, had this not been so, what 
cohesive action can come from a 
group consisting, in the case of 
certain corporations, of from 100,- 
000 to more than 400,000 individ- 
uals? 

Among smaller corporations it is 
possible to build a definite stock- 
holder opinion. - Certain large and 
influential stockholders can com- 
bine with trusts holding large 
bodies of stock for estates and 
build powerful enough opposition 
so that management will be forced 
to think once more of the share- 
holder and not entirely of itself. 

The authors in their admirable 
summary, however, hold out little 
hope for management reform 
forced by stockholders. 

They show three possible de- 
velopments. 

The first would be the applica- 
tion in the interests of the passive 
property owner to the doctrine of 
strict property rights under the 
following thesis: That all powers 
granted to a corporation or to the 
management of a corporation, or 
to any group within the corpora- 
tion, whether derived from statute 
or trial or both, are necessarily and 
at all times exercisable only for 
the ratable benefit of all the share- 
holders as their interest appears 


For the Sole Benefit 
of Security Owners 


The authors point out that by 
the application of this doctrine the 
group in control of a corporation 
will be placed in a position of 
trusteeship which will be called 
on to operate or arrange for the 
operation of the corporation for 
the sole benefit of the security 
owners, despite the fact that the 
latter have ceased to have power 
over or to accept responsibility for 
the active property in which they 
have an interest. 

The second development is the 
view, apparently held by the great 
corporation lawyers, that corporate 
development has created a new set 
of relationships, giving to the 
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Here's How Times Have 


Changed in PITTSBURGH 


The Sun-Telegraph Published 
60.7% of all TOILET REQUI- 
SITES advertising in Pittsburgh 
Evening and Sunday newspapers in 
1932. 

Its progress in the field is denoted 
as follows: 


1930...51.6%  1931...56.7% 








1932...60.7% 


The Sun-Telegraph Pullished 
45.1% of all TOILET GOODS 
AND BEAUTY SHOP advertising 
in Pittsburgh Evening and Sunday 
newspapers in 1932. 


Its progress in the field is denoted 


as follows: 


1930...35.3% 1931...36.2% 
1932...45.1% 


The Sun-Telegraph Published 
51.4% of all MEDICAL AD- 
VERTISING (National) in Pittsburgh 
Evening and Sunday newspapers in 
1932. 

Its progress in the field is denoted 
as follows: 

1930...42.6%  1931...44.1% 
1932...51.4% 


Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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groups in control powers- which 
are absolute and not limited by any 
implied obligation with respect to 
their use. 

Under this view the security 
holders have agreed in advance to 
any losses which they may suffer 
due to the management. The re- 
sult is that the existence of the 
legal and economic relationships 
giving rise to these powers must 
be frankly recognized as a modifi- 
cation of the principle of private 
property. 

The authors, themselves, offer a 
third and different concept which 
may best be explained by quoting 
the following: 

“On the one hand, the owners of 
passive property, by surrendering 
control and responsibility over the 
active property, have surrendered 
the right that the corporation 
should be operated in their sole 
interest. At the same time the 
controlling group, by means of the 
extension of corporate powers, 
have in their own interest broken 
the bars of tradition which re- 
quired that the corporation be 
operated solely for the benefit of 
the owners of passive property. 

“Eliminating the sole interest of 
the passive owners, however, does 
not necessarily lay a basis for the 
alternative claim that the new 
powers should be used in the in- 
terest of the controlling groups. 
The latter have not presented, in 


+ 
Heads Farm Board 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of 
the American Agriculturist, has been ap- 
pointed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt as 
chairman of the 
Federal Farm 
Board. President 
Roosevelt said that 
he proposed re- 
grouping all farm 
credit functions 
and other farm ac- 
tivities of the Fed- 
eral Government 
under one consol- 
idated agency of 
which Mr. Morgen- 
thau will be the 
head. Mr. Morgen- 
thau has been Con- 
servation Commis- 


New 





Kaiden-Keystone Studios gener of 


ork State. His 
father was Ambassador to Turkey under 
the Administration of President Wilson. 
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actual words, any acceptable de- 
fense of the proposition that these 
powers should be so used. The 
control groups have rather cleared 
the way for the claims of a group 
far wider than either the owners 
or the control. They have placed 
the community in a position to de- 
mand that the modern corporation 
serve not alone the owners or the 
control but all societies.” 

With the concentration of a 
large percentage of our national 
wealth in the hands of compara- 
tively few corporations, the au- 
thors’ thesis that the community 
may stand above both shareholder 
and management, begins to take on 
unusual weight. If it is true that 
the law eventually catches up with 
custom, perhaps that will be the 
next development in American 
corporation history. 

Already, for instance, we see 
certain progressive labor leaders 
who are complaining against di- 
rectorates who cut down on adver- 
tising at a time when advertising 
is the one hope of increased sales 
and increased wages. It is only a 
step farther when residents of a 
community may become keenly 
interested in the sales and mer- 
chandising methods of corpora- 
tions in that community. 

After all, why shouldn’t they be? 
They live on the profits and wages 
the corporations pour into their 
commercial life. 


+ 
“Sell American” 


Ceramic Inpustry 
CHIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was very much interested in the 
editorial in your February 9 issue en- 
titled “‘Sell American.” 

This editorial interested me for two 
reasons, first because in a previous issue 
ou teak er tion to the efforts of 

oss C. Purdy, secretary, American 
Ceramic Society, in endeavoring to 
foster the “Buy American” spirit; and 
second, because “Sell American” has 
long been advocated by our publication 
as the only sound basis on which Amer- 
ican ceramic wares ma i advanced. 

I know that this is Purdy’s idea 
also and in speaking to his own indus- 
try (not the general public) he has 
stressed the fact that pm must “Sell 
American” in order to make “Buy 
American” successful. 

H. V. Kaepret, 
Managing Editor. 
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Northern California < 


consumes a “whale” of a lot of food—the government says over a Quarter 
of a Billion Dollars worth each year. 
San Francisco families pay nearly Seventy Million for their groceries annu- 
ally—about Twenty-six per cent of the total. Every day nearly two- 
thirds of those San Franciscans who read newspapers, read the 
Examiner. Good food products advertised in this newspaper are 
“at home” in most San Francisco kitchens. 
* * * * * * * * 
But how about the nearly Two Hundred Million Dollars worth 
of groceries other Northern Californians consume annually— 
those who live in the Four hundred and forty-seven other 
towns and villages? 
Every day for nearly two generations the Examiner has 
been part of the home life of the community leaders 
in all these other towns and villages. 
* * * * * * 
All alone the Examiner is big enough to successfully 
sell this market. Certainly the Examiner should 
head any list. It is the strongest foundation for any 
advertising campaign in Northern California. 


Pro we 20 vou snow rw const | 
SAN FRANCISCO 


EXAMINER 


REPRESENT NAT NALLY BY THE RODNEY f& 











No Fussy Photography Here 


fe yssY photography is rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past. 
Owing to the advances in the art 


of photography the 
highly retouched pic- 
ture of a machine or of 
a piece of merchandise 
is much less frequently 
necessary than formerly. 

The Walter Booth 
Shoe Company has just 
issued its spring and 
summer catalog. A few 
years ago it was not 
thought possible to show 
shoes effectively in a 
catalog without a great 
deal of retouching. The 
Booth catalog offers a 
pretty striking refuta- 
tion of this belief. 

Harold O. Leiser, ad- 
vertising manager of 
the company, says, “No 
extra artwork has been 
used in this catalog. All 
illustrations are actual 
photographs. None of 
them has been retouched 
in any way. It is a real 
true catalog and shows ©. 
shoes only and shows 
them as they really are.” 

As will be seen from the accom- 
panying illustration the photog- 
rapher has done an unusually ef- 
fective job with the result that the 
merchandise itself is shown more 
interestingly than would have been 


— 
New Medium 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer press books will 
now be available as an advertising 
medium. These go to motion picture ex- 
hibitors about once a week, as their 
source of information on Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer pictures, scenario synopses and 
plans for merchandising the films, Paid 
advertising in the press books will be 
handled by Harry mbert with offices 
at 1540 Broadway, New York. He was 
formerly with Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
any, and had been sales manager of the 
lectro Broadcasters Corporation. 


With Diener & Dorskind 


Henry Gold, until recently advertising 
manager of the High Grade Fruit Prod- 
ucts Company, New York, has returned 
to Diener & Dorskind, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as space buyer and 
account executive. 
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possible with ordinary fussy re- 
touching. 
The company has carried the 


os 


heavy 
shoes 


photography idea through to the 
cover where a photographic illus- 
tration is used, the lettering being 
done by means of wooden blocks 
which have been pictured with 
strong highlights and shadows. 
+ 
Bishop Cannon 
Ricumonp Hitt, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The contemptuous reference to Bisho; 
Cannon in your editorial “Take Care 
Yourself’? [February 23 issue] was en 
tirely uncalled for—regardless of how 
radically the Bishop’s views may differ 
from your particular philosophy of life 
It’s still good sportsmanship, you know, 
to consider the feelings of ali your 


readers. 
Georce Wess, JR. 


Join Taxi Advertising Unit 

L. Gregory Harrier, formerly with the 
San Francisco office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, and T. N. Johnson, formerly 
with the Cahill Advertising Company, of 
that city, have joined the staff of the 
Nationai Taxicab Advertising Company, 
San Francisco. 
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Woman, With 


‘419.54 


To Spend Each 
Year For Per- 
sonal, Feminine 
Wants. 








2: A YEAR! 


Using 12 Pages That’s What You 
Would Spend, to Reach This Young 








The Lowest Page Rate Per Thousand 


D° you selltowomen? Then 
sell to the million women 
buyers who read Fawcett Wo- 
men’s Group. 89.93% are 35 
or under—at the age when 
they’re bound to buy. 81.34% 
are wage-earners or wives of 
wage-earners—they have the 
money with which to buy. Last 
year, according to a recent sur- 
vey, they spent $419.54 apiece on 
their personal feminine wants. 


Now you can reach this market 
for $1.70 per page per thousand! 
Send now and learn how to do 
it. Find out what other adver- 
tisers have already done. Learn 
about this market that gave 
Fawcett Women's Group a 
46.4% circulation increase and 
a gain of 20.4% in advertising 
revenue in 1932. Just call or 
write—and get the complete 
story. 


“Fawcett Women’s Group 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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hat other 
electrotype plant has the 
capacity to produce 3000 


page-size electros a day? 


E HAVE equipped a plant for making more electro- 

types than any other plant in the world—and to 
maintain as high a standard of quality as skilled men and 
modern methods can produce. 

The site was chosen at the distributional center of the 
United States for quick, certain and low-cost distribution 
of electros to newspapers. It is the natural focal point for 
railroad and airway service. 

There are 40,000 square feet—each foot planned for 
production. With 17 molding presses, 32 depositing tanks, 
huge fireproof vaults for storing patterns and engravings 
and with the most modern equipment throughout, we are 
prepared for orders of any size. 

Pattern plates may also be made in our New York or 
Detroit plants and sent to Indianapolis for quantity pro- 
duction and distribution. 

We offer you this complete electrotyping service, with 
guaranteed quality on a most economical basis. 


ADVANCE INDEPENDENT 
ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Division of 
ELECTROGRAPHIC CORPORATION, 216 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Why Printers’ Ink Opposes Federal 
Trade Commission 


Conceived as Helpful Guide to Business, Body Is Now Policeman, and 
Here Is the Evidence 


Basson InstTITUTE 
Basson Park, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I cannot quite understand the editorial 
animosity of Printers’ Ink in regard 
to the Federal Trade Commission. If 
it could be shown that the Commission 
is duplicating the work of some = 
Federal agency, I would readily a 
that its activities ought to be aoe 
or if it has strayed so far from its 
original purpose as to be outside the 
scope of its intended powers, I might 
agree that its activities should be 
checked. 

However, to my knowledge none of 
these points has yet been conclusively 
established. Instead, some one failure or 
omission on the part of the Commission 
has been seized upon as an excuse for 
an attack upon this body. Generally this 
opposition comes from those who still 
believe in the worn-out doctrine that 
business can regulate itself. 

The self-styled self-control that has 
been practiced by business itself has 
heretofore been a shibboleth. Witness the 
Better Business Bureau, one of the most 
commendable of these efforts, and one 
which your policy has steadily sup- 
ported. Yet when its members are 
chastised, they withdraw. Surely com- 
petitive business at its present status 
needs more of an umpire than its own 
codes of ethics, though we all hope and 
work for the time when it will strictly 
be upon a professional basis. 

H. H. Suivety, 
Associate Director ef Distribution. 


ME SHIVELY puts a fair 
question and Printers’ INK 
welcomes the opportunity to ex- 
plain its consistent opposition to 
certain activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission, an opposition 
which has been carried on vigor- 
ously during a period when the 
Commission has been trying to 
extend its powers far beyond the 
original intention of the progressive 
legislators who created it. 

We agree heartily with Julian 
Elfenbein, managing editor of the 
Haire Business Publications, when 
he says that the Commission has 
departed far from the pattern of its 
activities laid down by Woodrow 
Wilson and has helped the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law “to create 
today a restraint of trade worse 
than any restraint of trade Senator 
Sherman ever dreamed of.” 


To understand thoroughly the 
conditions out of which the Federal 
Trade Commission grew, one has 
to go back to the super-heated 
trust-busting era which was ushered 
in by Theodore Roosevelt, which 
created the Progressive Party as 
one of its phenomena, and which 
made it possible in 1912 for two 
major candidates with anti-trust 
philosophies to run against each 
other. 

These were the days of the Pujo 
Committee Investigation, of the 
muck-raking articles, of a general 
antagonism toward the _ trusts 
which smoulders through almost 
every page of The Congressional 
Record, now and then breaking 
forth into bitter flame in the 
speeches of such men as Senators 
Cummins, Reed and others. 

In the platforms of the two 
major parties in 1912 there were 
very definite planks aimed at the 
monopolies. There was much talk 
of restraint of trade and much 
pleading for open competition, for 
an equal opportunity for the small 
business as opposed to the large 
business. 

Senator Newlands, in explaining 
the stand of the Progressive Party, 
said in the Senate on July 25, 1914, 
“Tt will be seen, therefore, that this 
(the Trade Commission) is not a 
substitute for the anti-trust law 
and is intended to take hold of 
those practices in trade which in- 
evitably in the end lead toward the 
creation of a monopoly and the 
increase of monopolistic power.” 

A referendum by the National 
Civic League showed 614 to 278 
in favor of a Commission. Indus- 
trial leaders urged that a Com- 
mission be created. The Senate 
Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce took 3,000 pages of testi- 
mony in 1912 and filed a brief 
showing the growth of sentiment 
for such a body. All of this activity 
was, however, clearly directed | 
toward the creation of a Commis- 
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sion to meet the peculiar conditions 
of these trust-busting days. 

Let us now turn to the attitude 
of Woodrow Wilson who was 
largely responsible for the creation 
of the Commission. 

The idea of the Commission, in 
his mind, was outlined in his “The 
New Freedom” and was later em- 
bodied in two messages to Con- 
gress. His first reference was in 
his annual message and his second 
in a special message to Congress 
on January 20, 1914. 

In his message of December 2, 
1913, he said, “It is of capital im- 
portance that the business men of 
this country should be relieved of 
all uncertainties of law with regard 
to their enterprises and investments 
and a clear path indicated which 
they can travel without anxiety. 
It is as important that they should 
be relieved of embarrassment and 
set free to prosper as that private 
monopoly should be destroyed. The 
ways of action should be thrown 
wide open.” 


Wilson’s Special Message 
on Monopolies 


Let us now quote these para- 
graphs from his special message on 
monopolies of January 20, 1914: 

“The business of the country 
awaits also, has long awaited and 
has suffered because it could not 
obtain further and more explicit 
legislative definition of the policy 
and meaning of the existing Anti- 
Trust Law. 

“Nothing hampers business like 
uncertainty. Nothing daunts or dis- 
courages it like the necessity to 
take chances, to run the risk of 
falling under the condemnation of 
the law before it can make sure 
just what the law is. 

“Surely we are sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the actual processes 
and methods of monopoly and of 
the many hurtful restraints of 
trade to make definition possible, 
at any rate up to the limits of what 
experience has disclosed. These 
practices, being now abundantly 
disclosed, can be explicitly and 
item by item forbidden by statute 
in such terms as will practically 
eliminate uncertainty, the law itself 
and the penalty being made 


equally plain. 
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“And the business men of the 
country desire something more 
than the menace of legal process 
in these matters be made explicit 
and intelligible. They desire the 
advice, the definite guidance and 
information which can be supplied 
by an administrative body, an In- 
terstate Trade Commission. 

“The opinion of the country 
would instantly approve of such a 
Commission. It would not wish to 
see it empowered to make terms 
with monopoly or in any sort to 
assume control of business, as if 
the Government made itself re- 
sponsible. It demands such a Com- 
mission only as an indispensabl: 
instrument of information and 
publicity, as a clearing house for 
the facts A which both the public 
mind and the managers of great 
business undertakings should be 
guided, and as an instrumentality 
for doing justice to business where 
the processes of the courts or the 
natural forces of correction out- 
side the courts are inadequate to 
adjust the remedy to the wrong in 
a way that will meet all the 
equities and circumstances of the 
case.” 

And now let us quote from a 
speech by Hon. William C. Red- 
field, former Secretary of Com- 
merce under Woodrow Wilson. 

Talking in New York in 1929, 
Mr. Redfield said, “I know the 
attitude of the Executive at that 
time, for it was my duty to stand 
between the business world and 
the President, placing before the 
latter what reached me from the 
former. There was eagerness on 
the part of men of affairs to know 
the law and with the vast majority 
of them a sincere desire to obey 
it when known. 

“The administration intended that 
the Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act should pro- 
vide definition and machinery that 
should be corrective rather than 
punitive. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission was meant to be a body 
which should adjust economi 
conflicts in accordance with calm 
reason and scientific study.” 

Gerard C. Henderson, in his ad- 
mirable book, “The Federal Trade 
Commission,” (Yale University 
Press—1924), points out that the 
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demand for the Commission came 
from two sources; from business 
men, trade associations etc., who 
were seeking real guidance and 
from another group who thought 
that the Sherman Act had been 
ineffective. 

Let us also quote from the re- 
port of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce of February 
16, 1913: 

“It is believed that through the 
intervention of such a body of men 
the legislative policy with respect 
to combinations and monopolies 
should be vastly more effective 
than through the courts alone, 
which in most cases take no cog- 
nizance of violations of the law 
until months or years after the 
violation occurs and when the diffi- 
culty of awarding reparations for 
the violation is almost  insur- 
mountable.” 

We might ask our readers to 
note the comment on the matter of 
delay, studying this passage in the 
light of the delays and hampering 
actions which take place under 
present Federal Trade Commission 
procedure. 


When Congress Debated 
the Commission 

Let us now turn to the debates 
in Congress which centered around 
the creation of a so-called “Inter- 
state Trade Commission.” These 
cover several hundred pages of 
The Congressional Record and any 
reader who is interested in going 
into the matter deeply is referred 
to Volume 51 of the Record. 

Mr. Covington in introducing the 
Commission Bill, which bore his 
name, to the House on May 19, 
1914, refers definitely to the mes- 
sage of the President and says, 
“The truth is that the administra- 
tion idea and the idea of business 
men generally is for the preserva- 
tion of proper competitive condi- 
tions in our great Interstate Com- 
merce.” 

In a later paragraph of this 
introductory speech Mr. Covington 
shows already a swing away from 
the original intention of the Pres- 
ident but it is significant that he 
does not predict nor in any way 
show that he desires so wide a 
perversion of the President’s ideas 
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as is constituted in the actions of 
the Federal Trade Commission as 
it is constituted today. 

It is interesting to read the 
speech of Representative Stevens 
of Minnesota, May 19, 1914, who 
says, “Yes, it is perfectly clear that 
the real object of this Commission 
is to study these economic ques- 
tions and the incidental questions 
which grow out of them, such as 
the relative efficiency between big 
business and little business, be- 
tween co-operative combination, 
and competition, if there be any 
differentiation in the studies as to 
these methods.” 


“No Hard and 
Fast Rules” 


And later, “The Commission will 
be obliged to investigate and con- 
sider those phases of our indus- 
trial situation; not to lay any hard 
and fast rules, because that is the 
one thing we do not desire to have 
done, but to present the various 
phases of the question to the pub- 
lic and to Congress, so that the 
industrial classes of this country 
and the business classes of this 
country can know what is the exact 
situation—what is proposed and 
best to do, how it would work and 
how to protect themselves—and if 
legislation shall be necessary, then 
enlighten Congress exactly as to 
what ought to be done and what 
would be the probable results of 
our action.” 

Representative Morgan of Okla- 
homa, speaking in the House on 
May 19, 1914, outlined twelve 
uses to which the Federal Trade 
Commission might be put. A care- 
ful study of these twelve uses 
shows that many of the things that 
have been done by the Commission 
were certainly not previsioned by 
Mr. Morgan who probably gave as 
comprehensive a definition of what 
Congress could expect as any Con- 
gressman of the time. 

Turning to the debates in the 
Senate, we find such famous names 
as Cummins, Reed, Weeks, Colt, 
Burton, Sutherland and others 
leading in the debate. There is an 
entertaining and vitriolic speech by . 
Jim Reed actually supporting the 
Trade Commission but obviously 
seeing it only as a weapon to fight 
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monopolies. The same thought runs 
throughout the able speeches of 
that great Progressive, Senator 
Cummins. 

As was to be expected, certain 
phases of the Commission Act 
were opposed by the great Con- 
servatives and it is interesting to 
note how well certain of these 
maligned Conservatives predicted 
the confusion that has resulted to- 
day in the interpretation of the 
Trade Commission Act. 

A study of all these debates 
in Congress as well as a study 
of the fraud hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce does not indicate 
that in 1914 there was any idea on 
the part of anybody, radical or 
conservative, that the Commission 
should be set up as a censor over 
American business. 

We have quoted from the pres- 
idential messages and congressional 
debates because we believe that a 
careful reading of these debates, 
the great mass of material col- 
lected at hearings, of the books and 
speeches written at that time, will 
convince Mr. Shively or any other 
person that the Commission has 
“strayed so far from its original 
purpose as to be outside the scope 
of its intended powers.” Clearly 
and obviously even the most rad- 
ical of the supporters of the bill 
saw it as a weapon to fight monop- 
oly, not to restrict business un- 
fairly. 


Further 
Objections 

However, our objections to the 
Commission do not stop there. 

We believe that the Commission 
has become one of the best ex- 
amples of bureaucracy carried to 
its extremes. 

We believe that it handles too 
many cases and interferes in cases 
which are not of great public im- 
portance. We agree with an emi- 
nent legal authority who says that 
“The Commission should exercise 
greater discretion in selecting cases 
which involve questions of public 
importance. It does not seem neces- 
sary that public funds be used to 
prosecute cases involving contro- 
versy between private parties where 
a full and adequate remedy can be 
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obtained in court of law or equity.” 

That our belief is concurred in 
heartily by the higher courts of the 
United States is shown pretty 
clearly by the record of the num- 
ber of cases that the Commission 
has had thrown out of these courts, 

We agree with the Circuit Court 
of Appeals when it said in the 
Gratz Case (258 Fed.; 314) “The 
Commission is not made a censor 
of commercial morals generally.” 

We agree with Commissioner 
William E. Humphrey who dis- 
sented vigorously when in 1929 the 
Federal Trade Commission as- 
sumed the role of adviser to Con- 
gress and official interpreter of 
public opinion in the matter of 
resale price maintenance legislation 
in a report submitted .to Congress 
in January, 1929. 


As a Censor of 
Advertising 


In spite of the Commission's 
unofficial and official protest that 
it does not consider itself a censor 
of advertising, its actions over a 
period of years speak for them- 
selves. 

We object to the Commission's 
policy of giving full publicity to 
complaints and cases which have 
not been decided. 

To be sure this power has re- 
cently been upheld by a high court 
but we think it eminently unfair to 
upright business that the names of 
honest corporations should be cast 
under a fog of suspicion which is 
not thoroughly dispelled when the 
case is decided against the Com- 
mission. Study the records of suc- 
cessful action by the Commission 
and it becomes apparent how un- 
fair this publicity may become. 

Furthermore, we believe that the 
Commission has wasted thousands 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
in worthless investigations or in 
investigations, the results of which 
are published so late that they 
have little beyond historical value. 

Take, for instance, the famous 
chain-store investigation of the 
Commission. This was undertaken 
at the suggestion of radical Con- 
gressmen and during the last year 
the results have been published in 
driblets. 

Historically they are interesting. 
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Men and Firms Who 


Can Buy from YouNow 


* HERE’S the complete list of 


To the advertisers and 
advertising agents who 
are determined to do a 
complete, penetrating ad- 
vertising job, Nation’s 
Business can demonstrate 
its fitness. Ask to see the 
million dollar manufac- 
turers list. Just pin the 
lower part of this page to 
your letterhead. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


United States manufacturing es- 
tablishments, capitalized for a 
million dollars and more. It’s a 
list of 6,009 firms, and includés 
the names and titles of 34,899 of- 
ficers,directors,other executives. 

From this list and similar lists 
among the banks, railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, insurance companies 
and others, Nation’s Business se- 
lects its subscribers. Its ac- 
ceptance by such men as those 
listed here is shown by its cov- 
erage. Of the 6,009 million dol- 
lar manufacturing establish- 
ments,Nation’s Business reaches 
4,780—79.5% coverage. Of the 
34,899 executives, it reaches 10,- 
851—31% coverage. 

In Nation’s Business alone, ex- 
cept in mass media, can adver- 
tisers get such adequate cover- 
age of the officers, directors, 
bankers and others who control 
1933 buying. Its circulation is 
greatest, its penetration deep- 
est, its cost lowest .... and its 
influence is out of all propor- 
tion to its circulation. 


NATION'S BUSINESS 


* Washington * 


Over a quarter of a million net paid circulation 


E. V. THOMPSON, Director of Advertising + 


Graybar Building, New York 
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Actually, they have little value be- 
cause they are largely based on 
figures of 1928, 1929 and 1930. The 
situation in the field of chain-store 
merchandising has changed so 
rapidly during the last two years 
that it is difficult to draw any 
effective or definite conclusions 
from the Commission’s report. 

Another example of the accuracy 
of the Commission’s reports was 
found in its recent report on pri- 
vate brands, a report which was so 
inaccurate in the light of present 
conditions that it was vigorously 
denied by the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America in a 
statement by its president, Paul S. 
Willis. 

These are just two examples 
chosen because they happen to be 
outstanding. 

Let us again quote from the 
speech by Mr. Redfield, from which 
we have quoted earlier in this 
article. 

He says, “It has not, upon the 
whole, been a constructive or illu- 
minating force; its transcripts of 
cases have little educational value 
to the business world. Its findings 
are expressed in legal phrases 
rather than in clear statements of 
business facts. They do not give 
the reasons on which decisions are 
based in such a way that ‘business 
men and attorneys could be guided 
in the conduct of affairs.’ 

“We looked to it for practical 
judgment; we hoped it would grasp 
the privilege of a guide, and its 
obligations to render expert de- 
cisions which would be milestones 
for opinion. So far, it has qualified 

Ping Pong Activity 

The newly organized Paddle and Net 
Club of Chicago has J . Platt, adver- 
tising manager of the ” Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation for its president. 
Jack Brooks, of radio station WBBM, 
is vice-president. 

Louis Ingwersen, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, is secretary and Charles Gray- 
ling is treasurer. The club has a mem- 
bership of thirty, most of them adver- 
tising men, and is located on the top 
floor of the Wrigley Building. 

Lee Harrison, of Underwood & Under- 
wood, was the winner of a recent adver- 
tising men’s ping pong tournament at the 
Wabash Table Tennis Club. Isabel Mur- 
ray of the advertising bureau of Marshall 


Field & Company, won the women’s 
championship. 
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chiefly as a finder of physical facts 
and failed thereby to justify its 
separate existence.” 

Finally, we believe that the 
Commission by its legalistic, chop- 
logic, short-sighted and unrealistic 
view of business conditions is de- 
feating the very cause of open 
competition that it was founded to 
protect. i 

As one example take its attitude 
toward price-cutting. The chaotic 
price structures that prevail in 
most industries today are one of 
the strongest factors in holding 
back recovery. If the Commission 
were functioning according to the 
ideas laid down by Woodrow Wil- 
son and by those who worked in 
Washington during 1914 to see the 
Commission become feality, it 
would not take the narrow, strictly 
interpretive attitude it does. 

Here, if anywhere, is an oppor- 
tunity for the Commission to act 
as a guide to American business. 
Instead it is encouraging destruc- 
tive forces that are threatening the 
very fabric of profits, that are 
holding back recovery. Is it too 
much to hope that even a bureau- 
crat might show some interest in 
public welfare? 

In conclusion, let us quote two 
sentences taken from The Congres- 
sional Record, Volume 51, Page 
8,845. These two sentences were 
spoken on May 19, 1914. They are 
as follows: 

Mr. Madden—“The creation of 
this commission would not create 
ability in men, would it?” 

Mr. Covington—“Certainly not.” 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

— 

Form Topping & Lloyd, Inc. 

Topping & Lloyd, Inc., is a new ad 
vertising ‘business with "offices at 485 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

Lawrence M. Lloyd, for the last three 
years with Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 
New York, and, before that, with Frank- 
lin Simon, is president. Daniel Reid 
Topping, formerly with the Bankers 
Trust Company, is vice-president and 
treasurer. Charles F. Pietsch, for the 
last five years with Lennen & Mitchell, 
will be vice-president. 

Henry John Griffin, recently with the 

W. Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., 
will be in charge of production and 
f: H. Eydeler, formerly with the H. |! 
Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., will 
be in charge of finances of the new busi- 
ness. 
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Are You Tired? 


Lisren, Mr. Maker of a gas range, a cereal, an electric 
refrigerator, or other household product, are you tired of 
your own advertising? 


Do the words you buy sometimes seem trite? Do you feel the 
need of excitement and enthusiasm? Do you crave the elimi- 
nation of waste? So does the public. 


Do you, as a buyer of advertising, want 100 cents’ worth of 
value on the 1933 dollar you spend? This is a time for quick 
shifts and changes. 


Here is your answer: Not a medium. Not a “new adver- 
tising idea.” 


Here is a totally new method of making actual demon- 
strations and sales to a carefully picked list of women who 
are leaders in their respective communities. The method 
is entertaining talking-picture lectures delivered by experts at 
first-run theatres sponsored by nationally famous women, and 
you pay less than the price of a postage stamp for each 
occupied seat. 


If you want to get back to real realism in advertising, listen 
carefully to a salesman who will come in to see you and 
your advertising agent in the next few weeks and tell you 
about The Women’s Screen Guild. 


Here is a selling plan so realistic, so vital, so well merchan- 
dised to your prospects and consumers that you will say as 
soon as you've heard it, “This is what I’ve been waiting for, 
to make sales and profits in 1933.” 


If you want to be one of the ten first manufacturers to 
get the full advantage of a totally new sales plan, call 
Mr. Spencer, MUrray Hill 4-3440, for complete information, 
or write, 


The Women’s Screen Guild, Ine. 
205 East 42nd Street New York City 










A $10,000 Test as Preliminary to 
Direct-Mail Program 


This Company Wants to Know How to Invest $200,000 in Approaching 
Its Prospects Resultfully 


By Mac Harlan 


Advertising Director, Household Finance Corporation 


O doubt a lot of advertisers 

have found long. since that 
large numbers of inquiries do not 
necessarily produce equally large 
numbers of sales. Devices to elimi- 
nate curiosity seekers are con- 
stantly sought after. 

In our case, we worked out an 
application that goes with each 
piece of direct mail. This blank 
asks questions of the applicant 
which enables him to classify him- 
self more or less automatically. 
When filled out and returned it 
tells us whether or not he falls 
within the scope of our service 
(providing cash loans to husbands 
and wives). Thus we eliminate a 
lot of unprofitable endeavors by 
eliminating the applications of those 
whom our service will not fit. 

Preliminary tests have proved 
this method of pre-selection to be 
the best one yet devised for our 
sorting of prospects in advance. 

We are not satisfied with pre- 
liminary testing. We have found it 
advisable to do a certain amount 
of second testing before we em- 
bark on a campaign running into 
hundreds of thousands of pieces. 

For example, the first piece is in 
the mails now to pre-test an idea 
which, if found sound, will give 
us the major plan for our direct- 
mail advertising for the latter half 
of this year. We are investing 
$10,000 in this particular test, the 
results of which will be used in 
the preparation of a final plan in- 
volving the major part of our 
direct-mail appropriation for the 
year. 

Before we got any help, how- 
ever, on the particular plan we are 
now testing, we gave several so- 
called direct-mail specialists a 
chance to help us solve our prob- 





Portion of an address before the Chi- 
cago Advertising Council. 





lem. There was an_ exceeding 
dearth of ideas. Any number of 
men could think of the usual things 
to do but none was able to come 
through with an idea with which 
he was willing to back his reputa- 
tion or on which he would accept 
the responsibility of spending the 
appropriation we had to offer, 
amounting to a possible $200,000 a 
year. 

Our problem centered around de- 
sirable lists. We gave a test order 
to one firm which, after some in- 
vestigation and study, decided that 
what we needed was to select 
names from telephone books and 
send them personalized letters en- 
closing envelope stuffers. This test 
produced only one-third of 1 per 
cent applications which of course, 
did not pay. 

Several other direct-mail special- 
ists told us the same story. None 
of them seemed to think it worth 
while trying to dig up some real 
lists which had a possibility of 
paying out. Eventually, however, a 
young man came along with a plan 
for selecting prospects that ap- 
peared to be just the thing. Nat 
urally he got an order for the 
sizable preliminary test which we 
are now making. 


Eight Variations 
in Mailings 

You may be interested in some 
of the various tests within this test. 
We are trying eight variations in 
our mailings. In one town we are 
testing a three-line fill-in against a 
one-line fill-in. In another we are 
testing the branch manager’s sig- 
nature against the signature of a 
headquarters executive. In another 
town we are testing metered mail 
versus the l-cent stamp. A fourth 
test is a l-cent stamp versus 2%4- 
cent stamps. 

The fifth test is a comparison of 
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This is no time 


for a seine holiday 





A bank holiday is no excuse for a moratorium on selling 
to business and industry. Quite the contrary! Business 
and industrial buying never were conducted on a cash and 


carry basis! 


Whether or not salesmen are stranded temporarily— 
whether or not they can make the usual number of calls 
on prospects and customers, advertising is still at your 
command. Advertising knows no holiday. 


McGraw-Hill Publications, edited for business and indus- 
trial executives, are calling regularly on the very people 
you want to reach. They are welcome callers too, sent 
only to people who want and pay for them. Let them 
carry your message at a cost of between one and two cents 
per “call.” 


there’s no moratorium on advertising and selling! 





McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


New York : Boston «* Philadelphia + Washington *- Greenville 
Cleveland + Detroit - Chicago + St.Louis + San Francisco + London 
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metered versus printed meter in- 
dicia, the latter, as you know, a 
printed imitation of metered mail. 
Another consists of a mailing ad- 
dressed to the wife as compared 
with one addressed to the husband. 
In another two different pieces of 
letter copy are used. 

These tests will give us some 
very valuable facts that we can 
use when we make our more com- 
prehensive mailings later in the 
year. 

In another form of direct-mail 
advertising which we have been 
using for several years, our cost 
per application has been lower than 
for any other form of advertising 


— 
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we have used. This mailing which 
we make three times a year to a 
carefully selected occupational list 
consistently produces new business 
at a rate considerably below most 
forms of general media. 

We do not, however, discount the 
fact that the support of general 
media has had a great deal to do 
with the results from direct mail. 
In other words, direct mail cer- 
tainly has a better chance when 
called upon to sell a service al- 
ready favorably known through 
years of background building with 
other media than if direct mail 
were required to carry the entir< 
load. 


+ 


Grocer Gets a Prize, Too 


N interesting feature of the 

series of five word-building 
contests now being run by the 
Washburn-Crosby Company on 
Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” flour 
is that each time a consumer wins 
a prize, a grocer wins one also. 

A total of $20,000 in gold is 
being distributed in prizes over a 
period running from February 5 to 
April 9, divided equally between 
consumers and grocers. The first 
contest centered around the sen- 
tence, “Try Gold Medal Kitchen- 
tested Flour,” contestants being 
asked to make as many three-letter 
words from that sentence as pos- 
sible. With their lists of words 
contestants were asked to submit 
the recipe folder found inside a 
sack of Gold Medal flour or ob- 
tained by writing to the judges of 
the contest for one free of charge. 

One other request made was that 
those entering the contest should 
send in the name and address of 
their grocer, the rules of the con- 
test explaining that the grocer 
would receive a prize equal to that 
of the contestant should she win. 
Naturally the purpose of the 


+ 
Death of R. B. Waters 


Robert B. Waters, of the Albany, 
N. Y., Knickerbocker Press and Eve- 
ning News, died recently at that city, 
aged sixty-five. He began his career as 
a boy on the Troy, N. Y., Times, later 
becoming business manager of that paper. 





grocer awards is to induce them t 
feature Gold Medal displays and to 
secure their interest and co-opera- 
tion while the contests are on. The 
benefits of the contest to the grocer 
outlined in a broadside describing 
this merchandising activity are as 
follows: (1) The profit he can 
make by displaying Gold Medal 
Kitchen-tested flour while these 
five great contests run and (2) the 
$10,000 in gold prizes to be 
awarded in conjunction with these 
contests. 

Regarding the company’s adver- 
tising the broadside says: “Despite 
the times, we are putting an ad 
vertising campaign greater than 
any ever run in the interests of any 
flour behind Gold Medal this year.” 
Color space in national magazines, 
60 per cent of it on back space 
covers, radio, comic section adver- 
tising and advertising in nineteen 
metropolitan newspapers include 
the media. 

These contests, the broadside 
also discloses, are only the first 
step in a “great merchandising 
program,” the second step of which 
will be announced later. 


. 
Reese Adds to Staff 


Virginia T. Ricklin, formerly business 
manager of Management Methods, and 
statistician of Harper's Bazaar, has 
joined Thomas H. Reese & Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, in 
charge of the trade department. 
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If Canada Can, Why 
Can’t We? 





Ourtpoor LIFE 
Mount Morris, ILt. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Roy Dickinson’s article on “Beer 
and Its Advertising” in Printers’ 
Inx for February 23 deserves and 
will doubtless receive appiause 
from publishers generally. 

He very deftly illuminates in- 
consistencies and for your office 
files on the subject we should like 
to draw attention to a further in- 
consistency which exists today and 
may be perpetuated under the pro- 
posed anti-advertising legislation. 

I have before me the current 
issue of a Canadian magazine 
widely distributed in the United 
States. It contains, for these de- 
generate days, a creditable total of 
advertising and exactly half of that 
advertising extols the merits of 
various alcoholic and intoxicating 
beverages. * * * 

[f the United States circulation 
of that magazine emanated from 
Detroit, to the advantage of Amer- 
ican pay-rolls and taxes, the pub- 
lisher would be liable to fine and 
imprisonment, if not execution. But 
the same magazine can be published 
across the river and distributed in 
this country with impunity and 
profit. In the event that current 
regulations continue and that “pro- 
hibition” comes to mean only 
arene: of advertising, pub- 

ishers will do well to investigate 
Canadian printing conditions. 

Woodstock, Ontario, real estate 
agents please write. 


P. K. WuHiIppte, 
Business Manager. 





With Needham-Louis Brorby 


Charles G. Strand, 
Neiser-Meyerhoff, Inc., Milwaukee, has 
ined Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 
licago agency, as production manager 

the New York ‘ie. 


Has White Eagle Oil Account 


The White Eagle Oil Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo., has appointed Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to di- 
t its advertising. 


formerly with 
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YES, IT GAN 
BE DONE... 


While complaints about slack trade 
are universal, trade is still waiting. 
Much spending power is still locked 
up, withheld by an uncertain public. 
Tell them about your goods, your 
services, in a journal that has excep- 
tional persuasive force with them. 
Advertise in PUNCH — boldly, 
consistently, now! PUNCH goes 
where buying power is waiting. 
PUNCH calls it forth in responses 
no other journal achieves. Letters 
come into PUNCH office every week 
in confirmation. Here is an example: 
*This season results from PUNCH have 
broken all records. For past week we 
have had reluctantly to refuse further orders 
for completion before Christmas, and we are 
accepting orders only on the understanding 
that they cannot be fulfilled before the middle 
of January. results amply justify our 
policy of producing an article at a competitive 


price—and putting ‘punch’ into our adver- 
tising and selling.” 


PUNCH 


Marion Jean Lyon, Advertisement Manager 
10, Bouverie Street, London, England 
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This Farmer Wants to Buy 


He and Others Have the Money to Pay, Too, but “Lazy Sales Policies” 
Obstruct 


Oak Hitt Farm 
BuFFALo, Kans. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Rural merchandising through lo- 
cal dealers has entered the catalog 
stage even with plows! My intro- 
duction to the up-to-date methods 
came last summer. 

The lesson began when a dark, 
heavy cloud appeared suddenly west 
of our farm one afternoon. As is 
so often the case, Nature was in 
a mood to promote the sale of new 
equipment. Anyhow, the sky was 
filled with the sharp flashes of 
lightning. There was a steady roll 
of thunder. The rain moved rap- 
idly on a powerful wind. Water 
fell presently in torrents. 

By morning an uncut oat field 
was ruined. In farmer language, it 
had lodged: a mat of straw cov- 
ered the ground. After a brief ef- 
fort to salvage the crop we gave up 
the job. It was an impossible task. 
The field made no addition to the 
grain surplus of the nation. 

But the big crop of straw re- 
mained. In a few weeks it was hid- 
den by a luxuriant growth of grass, 
weeds and volunteer red clover. 
This jungle was God’s gift to the 
young rabbits. But our rotation 
schedule called for corn on the 
field in 1933. Obviously it should 
be plowed deeply in early September. 

None of our heavy-riding plows 
could perform the task. As with 
most agricultural machinery in 
America, “they had seen their best 
days.” So we approached our local 
dealer. He had no plows! But for- 
tunately his stock still included or- 
der blanks. And he was willing to 
aid agricultural progress to the ex- 
tent of sending for the plow we se- 
lected. It turned this vast growth 
of straw, grass, weeds and clover 
under in good shape. 

I hope we purchased the imple- 
ment best adapted to our conditions. 
But I am not at all certain on that 
point. I know nothing about the 
changes that are taking place 
among the manufacturers of plows, 
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and the progress, if any, which they 
are making. And no concerns in 
the last two years have made any 
effort to secure our business. So 
far as I and the other farmers in 
this community are aware, they are 
all dead and buried. 

And that is true in many in- 
stances with other companies which 
formerly, at least, were selling to 
the rural field. Certainly it is the 
case with the makers of barbed 
wire. They have all gone to sleep 
on their sales opportunity in this 
Kansas county—Woodson. In past 
years it was a noted producer of 
baled prairie hay. For a time the 
county seat (Yates Center), shipped 
more of this commodity than any 
other primary sales point in the 
world. Due to various causes, but 
mostly to high freight rates and 
the general use of motor trucks in- 
stead of horses in the cities, the 
business has become unprofitable. 

Cattle raising is taking its place. 
The change has required a tremen- 
dous increase in the building of 
barbed wire fences. But so far as 
I can observe, this project is re- 
garded in a highly academic man- 
ner by the manufacturers of wir: 
There has been no effort to put 
steam into a sales campaign—in 
perhaps the best potential market 
of the Middle West! A much larger 
tonnage of wire easily could be 
sold in this area, right at a time 
when the steel output of the nation 
is so much in the spotlight of pub- 
lic interest. 


A Potential 
Wire Prospect 


Let’s take my experience as an 
illustration of how an indolent sales 
policy with wire operates, although 
it is not exactly typical, for at 
least I started into fence building 
with a fine supply of good inten- 
tions. Last spring we constructed 
several new lines, with heavy 
seven-foot Osage Orange posts, set 
fifteen feet apart, and five new 
wires. Even our bulls made no ef- 
fort to go through that fence. Ap- 
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AMMOUMCEMENT 


The interest of the late Wallace J. Ferry, president and 


founder of this company, has been purchased from his 


estate by the present stockholders—all of whom were 


associated with him for many years. The business con- 


tinues without change of firm name or general policies. 


e The Officers and Divisional Managers are: e 


Cc. P. HANLY 
President, New York 


J. E. STICKNEY 
Vice-Pres., Kansas City 


H. M. MONTGOMERY 
Vice-Pres. and Mgr., New York 


B. B. BREWER 
Vice-Pres. and Mgr., Kansas City 





M. G. PIERCE 
Vice-President, Chicago 


Cc. L. COLLETTE 
Manager, Chicago 


0. P. LUTHER 
Sec’y-Treas., Kansas City 


P. R. PRESTON 
Manager, Rock Island 








FERR Y-HANLY 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Incorporated 1911 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY ROCK ISLAND 


Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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parently their reaction toward it 
was much the same as that of 
many manufacturers on the rural 
sales field. 

This spring we are building still 
more fence. Again we are setting 
the big posts close together. But 
now we are using old wire—how I 
do detest handling it! And I fear 
for the results. Perhaps the five 
rotten wires will turn the herd for 
atime. But in any event the fence 
will require constant repair, and at 
best it can last only a few years. 


An Expensive 
Economy 


New wire probably would have 
been cheaper in the long run. But 
in the absence of any sales influ- 
ence I reacted to the common 
American psychology of these days 
in shaving off immediate costs, de- 
spite my thought that it will prove 
to be expensive economy. Delay in 
purchasing needed products is a 
universal attitude among farmers. 
And it has been encouraged re- 
cently by the peculiar policies of 
American manufacturers. 

I presume most executives of 
companies operating in the rural 
field excuse their feeble sales ef- 
forts of the last two years with the 
alibi that “agriculture is in a bad 
way.” No doubt their gloomy 
thoughts have been fertilized by the 
ranting of irresponsible politicians 
in Congress. Perhaps the Roman 
Holiday the big city dailies have 
staged this year with their front- 
page stories on farm mortgage 
foreclosures, especially in Iowa, has 
added to their confusion. And it is 
true that the general picture of 
American agriculture is dark. 

But— 

Many business executives and 
advertising agency men in New 
York City can look out of their 
office windows and see more prop- 
erty covered by mortgages in de- 
fault than has been defaulted on 
all the farms of America! And I 
venture to suggest that investiga- 
tors could find many more cases of 
want among the people on Manhat- 
tan Island than in the entire coun- 
tryside of the nation. 

And that isn’t all. 

After the worst possible allow- 
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ances have been made for every 
yarn which drifts to the cities 
about a “busted agriculture,” the 
fact remains that nearly 60 per cent 
of all farms in this nation are free 
of mortgage debt. (Readers who 
doubt the accuracy of that percent- 
age figure may be interested in ob- 
taining Technical Bulletin No. 288 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
It was prepared by David L. Wick- 
ens, and is the best study of farm 
mortgage credit ever made in the 
United States.) 

I cannot help wondering if 60 per 
cent of Manhattan Island and of 
“The Loop” in Chicago is free of 
mortgage debt. 

Naturally, the financial condition 
of rural America is varying. In 
most of the one-crop regions it is 
worse than average. And in some 
of the more fertile areas the mort- 
gage load is too heavy to be carried 
if commodity prices remain very 
long on their present levels. The 
farmers there are in the same eco- 
nomic situation as the owners of 
many of the buildings along Fifth 
Avenue and Park Avenue in New 
York. 

A more typical set-up is illus- 
trated by the conditions in the di- 
versified rural community where | 
live. And they are far from ideal, 
for our cash income is low. But 
life goes on! There is no want. 
The people have plenty of food, 
raised mostly on the farms. Fuel 
and water are available at no ex 
pense. The shelter is adequate, and 
is the same as we always have had 
And it is being maintained; we 
painted the fifteen buildings on our 
farm, for example, only last No 
vember. Money is still available 
for capital expenditures. 

In this State 56 per cent of the 
farms operated by owners are free 
of mortgage. Generally, although 
not in every instance, their taxes 
are fully paid. These owners of 
unencumbered farms obviously are 
in a secure financial position. They 
are demonstrating the value of life 
on the land in a time of national 
commercial disaster. 

Many business executives, | 
think, have failed to see the sales 
opportunity presented by the owner 
operators of the mortgage-free 
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farms of the nation. Instead they 
have been looking at the foggy 
view of American agriculture as a 
whole. There is a sharp distinction 
between the two pictures. 

An owner of a farm free of debt 
is aided by the powerful leverage 
of accumulated capital. No doubt 
the percentage return on the invest- 
ment is low. But so are living costs ! 
His shelter, food, fuel and water 
(items which bulk so large in a 
city man’s budget) are obtained at 
little or no expense. And this class 
obtained the lion’s share of the 
upwards of $6,000,000,000 earned 
by farmers in 1932. 

But it cannot be encouraged to 
spend this income by manufacturers 
who continue a lazy sales policy. So 
long as I must order farm machin- 
ery from the type of dizzy catalog 
I encountered when I bought the 
plow I shall be likely to struggle 
along with old equipment. And 
there is still more rotten wire on 
this place which I probably shall 
use in building fences during the 
spring of 1934—unless I meet a 
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“bright young man” representing a 
manufacturer of wire who can con- 
vince me that I should buy his 
product. 

And my reaction is quite typical, 
I think, of the rural people of 
America. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
the main task just now before manu- 
facturers interested in agricultural 
sales is to carry their message to 
the substantial owner-operators. 
Advertising agency men are well 
aware that some media will do this 
job better than others. A little more 
effort to understand the current 
viewpoint and problems of local 
dealers also would be of help. 

F, B. NicHoLs. 


’ 

Represents “10 Men” 
Charles A. Nixon has been appointed 
sole representative of a newly organized 
group of artists, each member specializ- 
ing on some particular phase of com- 
mercial art service. The name of the 
eo is “10 Men’ and members are 
ouglas Hannan, Leslie Regan, Martin 
Reynolds, Jay Weaver, Norman Rudolph, 
i ae Maurer, Robert Orr, G. Hukor, 
Francis Feist and ) a Cesar. Offices are 

at 250 East 43rd Street, New York. 





Bucking the Clock Sin 
some Pressroom? 


VY \ir Express can help a lot in 
those tense moments when you can 
almost feel the fretfulness of the 
foreman in some distant pressroom. 
Second-morning delivery between 
coasts is typical of the way it 
covers the ground between 85 prin- 
cipal cities linked by major air lines. 
Supplementary fast rail connections 
reduce elapsed time between over 
23,000 other towns served by Rail- 
way Express. And Air Express is 


dependable. Interchangeable use of 
air and rail facilities provides the 
greatest possible speed regardless 
of weather. Pick-up and delivery 
service in leading cities and towns 
(outside of business hours if you 
need it). Duplicate receipts give 
definite proof of both shipment and 
delivery. Ask the nearest Railway 
Express Agent for time schedules 
and the recently reduced rates. 


AIR EXPRESS 











Division - Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
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Chain-Store Sales for January 








January January 

Company 1933 1932 Change 
Great At. & Pac. Tea Co. (a)........ $57,235,494 $68,966,450 —17.0 
Be Wie NN hs edd ccc cdecewenche 15,844,687 17,991,622 —119 
“Benen, Beech (a) .ccocccseseses 15,661,617 19,008,449 17.6 
Safeway Stores (a) ......0sceeeee. 14,995,855 18,560,313 19,2 
Kroger Groc. & Bak. (a) ........... 14,612,473 16,667,052 12.3 
Te Cs vecaecencese 10,100,149 12,028,054 —16.( 
} bY Aree ees 8,688,091 9,285,577 6.4 
ees Bees GR) | oc ccadicecccecs 8,018,721 10,120,540 20.7 
ih Th tee dieihenteeee ee 7,706,389 8,845,394 12.8 
First National Stores (a) .......... 7,210,919 7,714,658 ~6.5 
i Te Ce averencdenesSnunnee 4,928,125 5,747,427 14.2 
7 tn path ead heen + +600 60 4,270,210 4,494,549 5.0 
Re ee cos 3,912,983 4,273,984 8.4 
ee 3,664,713 4,217,589 —13.1 
SPEED acccccdwncescsides 2,382,936 3,006,906 20.7 
EO OE Pere ecrrre Tre 2,161,565 2,558,250 15.5 
i a cadegeetcene +a aeee 1,883,098 1,834,221 2.6 
ee oe cet eeene 1,398,266 1,749,931 20.0 
Peoples Drug Stores .......cccccces 1,310,612 1,380,622 5.0 
ies cea catase hase eee 1,149,122 1,405,062 —18.2 
a EE cesses eeveeueseeneds 1,129,575 1,110,793 1.6 
PT PD cidaaceseceaesce cans 1,109,920 1,223,494 93 
i Pe MOD ccicuch encen epeees 1,060,914 1,394,736 —23.9 
Interstate Department Stores ........ 876,301 1,050,112 —16.5 
EN RS a ee 804,261 949,643 —15.3 
errr rete 792,676 843,018 —5.9 
i oe ae vawhvawecw ses éevees 772,886 899,925 14.1 
Western Auto Supply ...........+... 666,862 640,199 4.1 
Winn & Lovett Grocery (a) ........ 372,676 415,134 —10.2 
SE GRIN cccadeveccavesesess 358,082 435,315 17.7 
I AR ds bsvescaecenestes 322,690 414,135 — 22. 
Be Eile BEND acvccvccwcecccsepes 101,306 115,208 124 


*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 wks. ended January 28. (b)—5 wks. ended February 4. 
(c)—4 wks. to January 21, 


NuMBER OF Stores IN OPERATION 


Enp OF JANUARY he Janu ARY 

1933 1932 933 1932 
Kroger ccs ccccscccses 4,730 4,885 Se: ee SD 0 ods veeew ie 404 
gener ee ee 3,527 a A i tains wi ole 32 222 
J. € Penney Mw Seaaxaked 1,473 1,460 G. C. Murphy ........ 176 171 
Sy WD. ccc oeiece 718 713 Peoples Drug ........ 117 124 
DD cxcvadesseeae 505 475 Ee eee 78 79 
PN. vceutecuneee 473 468 Exchange Buffet ...... 33 35 

Jewel Tea ...... 1,340 routes and 1,334 routes (plus 85 stores) 


Sales as reported by 32 chain stores and two mail-order companies for January, 
1933, compared with January, 1932, are divided into ‘groups as follows: 


January January % 

Company 1933 1932 Change 
BE GorOeeey GREMD sce cccccccveccsss $114,089,916 $136,406,586 —16.3 
Se eo pcdickeesen cas 44,329,015 48,794,366 —9,1 
2 Mail-order companies ............ 25,761,768 31,036,503 —16.9 
NG SR et 4,975,326 5,598,211 —11.1 
3 Apparel CHAINS ..cccccccccccsses 2,829,684 3,404,817 —16.8 
2 Restaurant chains .............. 1,432,610 1,637,629 —12.5 
B Bee CURIMD 5 oi 6c.0c cccewsteceocs 1,418,996 1,830,051 —22.4 
S BeReReOSS nk obec deded ge decd 666,862 640,199 +4.1 


Sales of The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company for January, epreneed in 
tons, were estimated as 371,394 this year, compared with 395,427 in January, 1932 
This is a decrease in quantity of merchandise sold of 24,033 tons, or 6.08 per cent 
Average weekly sales in January were $14,308,873, compared with $17,241,612 in 
1932, a decrease of $2,932,739. Average weekly tonnage sales were 92,849, compared 
with 98,857, in January, 1932, a decrease of 6,008 tons. 
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an your product be used as 
Change 
on 7.0 + 9 
‘3 ff a premium! 
17.6 
19,2 
7 More and more manufacturers are leaning toward the use 
of premiums to stimulate sales. Inquiries continue to 
rr come in each week, asking all sorts of questions on 
14.2 premiums and use. A few recent ones wanted to know 
Pr where to buy— 
a Bridge Specialties 
15.5 | "We would very much appreciate your telling us the names 
2.6 of any companies which you have on record who are 
— | making bridge novelties such as score pads, monogrammed 
* a cards or any other incidental bridge novelties.” 
1.6 » 
—9,3 
—23.9 Something for Aviators 
i 9 | “| would like to obtain the names and addresses of some 
59 | manufacturers producing ad novelties. Am interested in 
14.1 | something for distribution to airplane pilots and others 
14.1 | in the aircraft industry.” 
177 | » 
ake | Jig-Saw Puzzles 
— | “Kindly inform me who manufactures jig-saw puzzles. 
| have a few advertising accounts and | think | can interest 
| — @ large local firm in using them as a premium.” 
| » 
| Fountain Pens and Pencils 
Janvany | “Could you give us the name and address of firms selling 
— | sets of fountain pens and pencils? We are thinking of 
on | using these on a premium deal.” 
: . 
33 $1.50 Item 
“We will appreciate your recommending to us an item to 
be given as a premium to retail merchants ... an item to 
January, cost not over $1.50 each.” 
' » 
Change . 
—16.3 lf your product can be used as a premium, ask us for de- 
—169 tails on the most timely and unique opportunity to de- 
—168 velop this profitable business. Send for the facts. 
—12.5 
—22.4 
+4.1 ’ 
wi» | PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
y, 1932. ‘ 
it. 
1,612 in 185 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
ompared = 
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When President 
Bank Roosevelt last 
Holidays Monday issued 


his proclamation extending the 
bank holiday and declaring an em- 
bargo on gold exports, he thereby 
dramatized the great need of giv- 
ing people what the New York 
Times calls “elementary and com- 
petent instruction in the banking 
business.” 

For the temporary breakdown 
of the nation’s banking system was 
caused simply and solely by fear— 
a fear based upon misunderstand- 
ing. 

It came because people got 
scared and wanted to draw out 
their money faster than the banks 
could pay it to them. Hence the 
banks had to ask for holidays 
wherein they might get themselves 
in shape to meet their depositors’ 
demands. 

When solidly solvent banks are 
driven to such an extreme they 
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cannot consistently console them- 
selves by saying harsh things about 
mob psychology, even though that 
unholy element is the mainspring 
of the present difficulty. They 
themselves are in a measure re- 
sponsible for this impulsive action 
of the mob—the reason being that 
they have not thought it necessary 
sufficiently to instruct people in the 
A B C’s of banking. 

Everybody ought to know that a 
bank may be safe and sound even 
though it is unable to pay out at 
one time all the money which its 
depositors have trusted to it. The 
principle is so familiar to the 
bankers that they undoubtedly 
think that the people know it, too 
But all the people do not know it, 
more’s the pity. 

To the average mine-run citizen, 
a bank is a sort of sanctum sanc- 
torum—a place of rather awesome 
mystery—instead of being right- 
fully regarded as a business institu- 
tion which deals in money and 
credits as a grocer deals in butter 
and cheese. 

Perhaps this is because people 
deify money, but we don’t believe 
it. A more sensible and _ logical 
explanation is that the banks have 
permitted this mystery to continue 
—perhaps fostered it for all we 
know. 

On January 9, 1931, Printers’ 
Ink said editorially: 

“The public as a whole does not 
understand why all of the depos 
itors’ money should not be available 
at any time. People do not under- 
stand that a bank’s profits are ob 
tained by loaning a part of the 
deposits.” 

That comes pretty near to being 
the whole story. 

The answer is obvious. 

Most banks, unlike other busi- 
ness institutions, do not take the 
trouble to sell themselves suffi- 
ciently to their trade; they take 
themselves too much for granted 
and then trouble may come. 

The situation plainly calls for a: 
institutional advertising program 
by banks—a program carefully 
conceived and sufficiently applied 
As soon as the present emergency 
has been met, co-operative and in- 
dividual action should be begun. 
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Master Sales managers, 
driven by the 

Minds at stern necessities 
Work of the times, are 


undergoing a most interesting 
metamorphosis. This is a rather 
terrifying word to perpetrate in 
these busy days when business men 
seem to think they have so little 
time for reading. But it vividly 
suggests what is taking place. 

The sales manager is now a 
salesman. He is selling rather than 
running a nursery, a kindergarten 
or a grade school in selling. 

If his men do not know how to 
sell, may the gods preserve and 
keep them, for there are many 
others who do know how and who 
are aching for a chance to try. 

This is a promising development 
and we trust it will be permanent 
even after times get better. Why 
not? The sales manager is usually 
the best salesman around the place 
and his talents are now sadly 
needed where the selling is actually 
done. 

One time in an Iowa store we 
saw the proprietor sitting on 
a balcony presiding over the cash 
carrier system and he admitted 
that this was his regular job. He 
explained that he could sit there 
and see what his clerks were do- 
ing. He seemed to forget that what 
was done out on the floor was 
what made the cash carrier system 
busy, if at all. 

He went broke. 

The moral is plain. 

Master minding has its good 
points. But it is of questionable 
value when sales volume is slip- 
ping. Then is the time for the boss 
to do some selling—which he can 
do better than anybody else—in- 
stead of making it his main busi- 
ness » instruct other people how 
to sell. 





> Henry A. Wal- 
poe ad lace, the new Sec- 
allace retary of Agricul- 
ture, is probably an unusually busy 
citizen these days. He took his job 
only last Saturday; and, with the 
inauguration and all, he has hardly 
had time to be at his desk very 
much, 
But we hope he may be able to 
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spare a few minutes to read a let- 
ter from F. B. Nichols, a Kansas 
dirt farmer, which appears else- 
where in this issue. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, he would see 
the article in Printers’ INK any- 
way but we have mailed him a 
proof so as to make sure. 

Farmer Nichols, formerly man- 
aging editor of Senator Capper’s 
string of farm papers, says some 
things about the agricultural situa- 
tion here that we are sure will be 
helpful to Secretary (and also 
Editor) Wallace in his efforts to 
help President Roosevelt extend 
constructive assistance tothe farmer. 

We wonder if the Secretary will 
accept the article’s suggestion that 
farm relief is not essentially a 
political process. It looks pretty 





good to us. 
Future The president of 
tain com- 
Profits any 


pany, in his 
annual report to the stockholders, 
shows that he has faith in the 
future of his organization by de- 
livering himself of the following: 

“The exceptionally strong finan- 
cial position of your company and 
its excellent product are reasons, 
in the opinion of your officers, 
which justify the belief that when 
general business conditions im- 
prove the volume of sales will 
increase rapidly and past earning 
power be restored.” 

Charles A. Pearce, president. of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, has faith 
in his company, too. But he, in 
contrast to the first president, ex- 
presses his faith like this: 

“We believe that in maintaining 

the brands of the company in the 
public estimation and use and in 
conserving its strong liquid position 
your company will be able not only 
to continue to face present condi- 
tions over an extended period, but 
also to take full advantage of any 
forward movement in business that 
may occur,” 
_ The first president's sentiment 
impresses us as being one more of 
hope than of faith—possibly the 
brand of hope that Goldsmith as- 
sociates with “the taper’s gleaming ° 
light.” 

Mr. Pearce, on the other hand, 
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seems to believe that faith without 
works is dead. His company is a 
vigorous advertiser ; the other com- 
pany isn’t. 

In seeking to make one’s stock- 
holders as comfortable as possible 
in the present situation, which 
bristles with question marks, there 
is a world of difference between 
telling them of “maintaining the 
brands of the company” and speak- 
ing of financial solidity and ex- 
cellent products. 

Future profits are what stock- 
holders are interested in. There- 
fore, when a president is able to 
point toward continued effort to 
promote salability, he is talking 
language they can understand— 
language they like to hear. 





Although the dra- 

Chains and matic fireworks 
Advertising  \jndied by such 
vehement crusaders as Marse Hen- 
derson of Shreveport have died out 
almost entirely, the anti-chain store 
battle continues in comparative 
silence but grimmer reality on the 
legislative front. 

Bills providing for graduated 
taxation of chain-store systems are 
being actively sponsored in a score 
or more State legislatures. In 
Indiana, where a chain tax is al- 
ready in effect, the house of repre- 
sentatives recently passed a bill 
increasing the maximum levy from 
$25 to $100 per unit. 

Meanwhile the chains are seek- 
ing to influence “retail and other 
contacts” to assume the front in 
opposition to chain taxation. This 
procedure is being used, a promi- 
nent chain executive is quoted as 
saying, “on account of the public 
prejudice against chain stores in 
general.” 

The italics are called forth by 
remembrance of a session of the 
National Chain Store Association 
at Chicago three years and some 
months ago. At that time there 
were rumblings that the increasing 
agitation against the chains might 
take some legislative form. So 
there was voted an appropriation 
of $250,000 to conduct an educa- 
tional program to explain and sell 
to the public the economics of 
chain-store distribution and thereby 
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create for the chains a favorable 
public opinion. 

The use of paid advertising was 
contemplated as a part of this pro- 
gram, although there was consider- 
able sentiment in favor of more 
“subtle” methods. Apparently the 
latter counsel prevailed, for the 
program has been carried on in a 
manner that is very subtle indeed. 
And so the chains are now work- 
ing in the background. 

It would not be too late even yet 
for good to come of a chain-store 
educational program in which sub- 
tlety was not too conspicuous a 
factor. Three years have been lost 
but the goal has become no less 
valuable. 

From the standpoint of lasting 
removal of the taxation menace, 
the wise idea might be to eliminate 
public prejudice instead of trying 
to circumvent it. 





















Representing When G. Lynn 
h Sumner spoke 
the before a group of 

Consumer {fellow advertising 
agents and a few publishers at 
Philadelphia’s Poor Richard Club 
recently, he visioned the advertis- 
ing agent of the future as more 
than ever before a representative 
of the consumer. 

He, unlike the too creative in- 
ventor who sometimes invents prod- 
ucts which the public doesn’t want 
or need, will go to a manufac- 
turer to sell a prospective market 
for a definite product, the market 
having been tested in advance for 
the product’s sale. 

Looking ahead, many observers 
agree with Mr. Sumner’s point of 
view. 

What many advertising agencies 
have done so ably in the past will 
be done even more effectively in 
the future by men trained in the 
art of harnessing ideas to changing 
trends in sales and distribution. ISA 
Whether the product is a pee-wee PRINT 
radio set, a copper teakettle which IN 
whistles at its work, a three-way 
pillow evolved for the greater com- 
fort of invalids, or a new process 
in steel making, there must be a 
known in advance market for the 
idea if it is to click to the tune of 
profits. 
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years is a long time back. Hayes 
was stepping into the Presidency. The 
incandescent lamp, the trolley car and 
the recording adding machine were still 
to come. 42nd Street was a half-day’s 
trek from the Battery. 


® But even in those days, New York re- 
quired printing and the Isaac Goldmann 
Company served its needs. Grandpa 
allowed they did a cracker-jack job. 
Publishers called them “ old-faithful”. 


® Now the adding machines, electric 
lights and modern printing presses are 
here, and the Isaac Goldmann Company 
continues to serve New York buyers of 
printing,—“old-faithful” in its policies, up- 
to-the-minute in its methods. 

* 


Yes, it's the 57th anniversary of our birth- 
day. We are thankful to those whose 
confidence has established our perma- 
nency and contributed to our growth. It 
is a result of reliable service that remains 
unchanged, yesterday, today, tomorrow. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





FOUNDED 1876 












TELEPHONE 
Worth 2-6080 






New York, N.Y. 
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Sti. at the 


top of the list! 





Fortune 


Ist 
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in advertising volume for March 


Ist 


for the opening quarter of 1933 


Because FORTUNE'S 62,500 net 
paid guaranteed subscribers and their 
562,500 FORTUNE-reading friends 
constitute a tremendous able-to-buy 
market which no advertiser can afford 
to neglect. 


This market can be reached through 
FORTUNE at the lowest color rate 
per thousand of all quality magazines, 
the lowest page per thousand rate of 
all luxury magazines, and the second 
lowest milline rate of all business 
magazines. 












Popul: 
Christ 
Movie 
Motio: 
The § 
The ¢ 
Physi 
House 

New 
Exten: 
Popul: 
Field 
Home 
Harpe 
Screen 
Ameri 


Polo 
Rev. « 
Silver 


America 


Scientifi 






rch 


933 





1933 

Pages 

BestGOS cccccccccecccscasec 49 
Town & Country (2 is.) ... 43 
Cosmopolitan ............- 55 
The American Magazine .. 49 
Hewes & eee 33 
N. Met. Edition ..... 43 


Motor ft. .1 
The Instructor 








The —_ eecee 
Redbook 
Verne, Breet see 
Met. Edition...... 30 
BR. 23 
Better Homes & Gardens .. 33 
Nation’s Business ......... 35 
Popular Mechanics ........ 65 
Christian Herald .......... 18 
Meets CHIE cecccccsgcce 28 
Motion Picture ........... 27 
The SperteMMM 2 ccccccces 18 
The Grade Teacher ....... 26 
Physical Culture .......... 26 
House Beautiful .......... 17 
New Eng. Edition ...... 29 
Extension Magazine ...... 16 
Popular Science Monthly .. 25 
ee & ET seecdsewous 25 
Home @ Fee scccescecsecs 16 
Harpers Magazine ........ 41 
Sevectiamd wccccccccccccscs 21 
American Home .......... 14 
N. Y. Met. Edition. . 20 
Pile .oncdepemnenseiieese 13 
Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work 18 
Sever BOP cvccccvsnese 18 
Arts & Decoration ........ 11 
eg errr 17 
Gemeer BI b600scaciece 17 
Atlantic Monthly ......... 31 
SUMO cn ardshensscceescer 16 
American Golfer .......... 11 
American Rifleman ........ 16 
i ST s15ktcasecee 15 
Sy ee 15 
Open Road for Boys ...... 15 
Uni. Model Airplane News. 15 
Forbes (2 Feb. is.) ....... 15 
PS eee 10 
National Sportsman ....... 14 
ek ED < cccccesees 14 
True Experiences ........ 14 
SED secnthbhasbeteunctsée 13 
Screen Romances ......... 13 





Judge (Feb.) ...... a 
Sports Afield .. oe 13 
Elks Magazine ............ 12 
| 12 
B’dway & Hollywood Movies 12 
POM cocadansessesessess 12 
Posters Te .cacsneesenvn 12 
Modern Living ........... 12 
Hunting & Fishing ........ 12 


De TEP -0s6sbbvesesesns 7 
The Scholastic (2 Feb. is.) 11 
College Humor ........+0. 11 


FOR TS nccnccsveceececs 11 
American Bay cccccscceccs 

New Outlook ..........-+- 11 
American Legion Monthly.. 9 
Mag. Wall St. (2 Feb. is.). 8 
American Forests ......... 9 
Current History .......... 15 
American Mercury .......- 14 
Nature Magazine .......... 7 
BER .csavenesed taeareetes 6 
Rotarian 6 
The Lion 6 
Scientific / 6 





Four-Year Record of 


1933 
Lines 
30,754 
29,082 
23,601 
21,177 
20,708 
27,190 
20,628 
18,261 
18,169 
16,442 
16,159 
18,924 
15,477 
15,027 
14,925 
14,504 
12,194 
11,812 
11,786 
11,587 
11,503 
11,082 
11,018 
18,173 
10,893 
10,849 


£2,546 





1932 

Lines 
41,396 
39,019 
25,013 
26,990 
39,979 


43,470 
23,233 
a33,667 
15,307 
26,568 


31,212 
19,440 
25,873 
19,600 
17,340 
11,740 
14,551 
11,646 


17, 299 
c9,534 


£3, $31 


March Advertising 





1931 1930 1933 

Lines Lines Jan.-Mar. 
42,028 49,296 78,973 
70,950 108,345 71,370 
34,271 39,650 58,936 
33,466 40,021 54,914 
61,611 86,481 45,504 


58,320 74,574 75,978 
26,842 33,461 39,008 
a71,591 a118,566 49,071 
15,768 19,254 39,082 
32,716 46,933 40,850 


55,776 81,656 37,768 
30,374 28,320 36,744 























































31,935 58,283 20,891 
11,934 8,460 28.261 


33, 180 53,414 17,967 


c10,080 5,110 24,990 
15,938 27,147 21,166 


10,65 15,370 13,564 
g11,817 15,163 18,818 
5,577 5,0: 14,872 
d10,479 d9,909 10,390 
13,941 
6,316 11,856 13,425 
8,372 e 15,261 


13,075 20,706 15,015 
6,435 6,292 13.136 


1 9,198 12,731 
7,293 18,304 8, 
5,1 5,236 7,938 
3,464 3,532 9,238 
5,2 9,067 8,335 
8,815 8,554 8,178 
2,736 6,840 9,774 


(Continued on following page) 





(Continued from preceding page) 


1933 1933 2 1931 1930 1933 

Pages Lines ines Lines Lines Jan.-Mar 
Golden Book ..... £2,277 3,7 10,933 5,905 7,358 
True Detective Mysteries ao 2,180 14,393 F 8,436 
Street & Smith's Big 7 Group 2,016 4,032 6,496 
Munsey Combination 1,848 2, 4,032 5,2 5,712 
St. Nicholas 1,811 2,5 5 s 158 
Newsstand Group 1,625 2, 3,45 i 5,895 
Street & Smith Comb. 1,120 3,248 
Blue Book £889 55 5 1,012 ,997 
Bookman 336 2 4,088 680 


708,299 990,052 1,348,741 1,757,609 
_aTwols. b Five Mar. Is. c Larger Page Size. d Four Feb. Is. 
f Smaller Page Size. g Four Mar. Is. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 is.) 57,436 83,750 1 
Ladies’ Home Journal ..... 52,348 58,809 
Harper’s Bazaar 52,172 65,522 
McCall’s 73 49,589 60,687 
Good Housekeeping 47,425 59,199 
Woman’s Home Companion 46,211 51,637 
Delineator 53 35,809 37,452 
True Story 5 22,386 33,290 
Pictorial Review { 20,626 29,890 
Photoplay 798 17,172 
The Parents’ Magazine 0 14,034 
Tower Magazines 15,413 
Household Magazine 
Farmer’s Wife 
Modern Magazines 
Holland’s 
Woman’s World 
True Romances 
True Confessions 
Needlecraft 
Screen Book 
Screen Play 
Junior League Magazine 
Hollywood 
Child Life 
Junior Home Magazine 
Messenger of Sacred Heart. 


al48,938 
106,957 
94,334 
69,424 
75,459 
77,984 
49,765 
36,733 
47,905 
23,940 
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5 529, 858 3,71. 7,804 918,666 
a Three Issues. b Smaller Page Size. c 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES 


(4 February Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post ....154 105,363 165,073 
New Yorker 3 62,215 
American Weekly 8 53,548 70,908 
Collier's 7 8,172 66,852 
Time 7,278 a66,454 
Literary Digest 29,697 35,487 
Liberty 52 22,6: 30,353 
Business € d 2,93: 26,568 
The Nation . i 9,150 
New Republic . ae 5,642 4,380 
News-Week (2 is.) 
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537, 440. 615,200 
a Five Issues. Last column shows linage for Jan.-Feb., 1933. 


CANADIAN M AGAZINES 


(February Issues) 

Maclean’s (2 is.) 38 26,405 31,048 44,202 
Canadian Home Journal ... 3 23,720 21,508 28,879 
The Chatelaine 3 21,935 55 17,364 
Liberty (4 is.) 20,531 
Mayfair 16,854 3,3 29,893 
National Home Monthly .. 16,703 5,75 24,504 
Can. Homes & Gardens .... 2 al3,990 383 27,881 
The Canadian Magazine ... 12,997 11,427 
Canadian Business (Mar.) 19 7,960 7,140 

a Larger Page Size 





161,095 ~ 91,2 290 197,101 


Grand Totals 1,791,400 2,323,481 2,973,035 3,620,343 4,129,682 
Last column under “Canadian Magazines” shows linage for Jan.-Feb., 1933. 
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7,358 
8,436 
6,496 
5,712 
6,158 





1,268,771 
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GROSS REVENUE 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 





FROM DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


LZ 





L-- $45 000 





-— $ 40 000 





L$ 35 OOO 


4 


-—$ 30 000 





-— $ 25 000 








-— $ 20 000 





-— $ 15 OOO 


























The good old upward curve 


Progress, at any time, is gratifying. 

But when most curves are diving downward, it is good to look upon 
one that is upward bound. It is a pleasant reminder of the good 
old days. It cheers one by the assurance that such things are 
still possible. 

The above comparison of gross display advertising revenue in 
March issues of The Parents’ Magazine since 1929 shows an 
upward curve that climbs more steeply every year. And March, 
1933, is an all-time record month. It shows 19% greater revenue 
than the previous high water mark of December, 1931. It is 300% 
of March, 1929. 

The Parents’ Magazine has never failed to show a gain, year after 
year. It was one of the five magazines to have a greater adver- 
tising revenue in 1932 than in 1931. 

This is not written in a spirit of boastfulness; but merely as 
tangible evidence of the advertisers’ recognition of the value of 


the M. of G. B. E.* 
PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


114 East 32nd Street, New York 
“The Market of Greatest Buying Expectancy 





The 


Little 


MEMBER of the Class who 

has been following the dis- 
cussions on beer and its advertis- 
ing raises a question which may 
trouble legislators and courts later 
on if they decide to permit the sale 
of beer but restrict its advertising. 
He wonders if the poster repro- 
duced here would be a violation of 
the law, if beer advertising is for- 
bidden. This poster, appearing in 
New Jersey, advertises Fischer’s 
rye bread but the beverage in the 
illustration is plainly intended to 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


which sliced rye bread is one; to 
improve display; to stimulate ap. 
petite appeal and so obtain talking 
points that make for interesting 
advertising copy. 
* 


* * 


New products, so popular these 
days, bring up the subject of what 
is done to prime them for market- 
ing and advertising. Your School- 
master has been corresponding 
with two large advertisers and 
from them has obtained some side- 
lights on the methods being fol- 


HAPPY DAYS! | 


FISCHER'S 


be something more than root beer. 
Will it be possible, this Class mem- 
ber asks, for beer advertisers to 
get around the advertising clause 
by bringing out a line of pretzels? 
The advertising could be for the 
pretzels but the illustration could 
contain a mug of a certain bever- 
age, unnamed except for the trade- 
mark which would apply, of 
course, to the pretzels. 

This is too deep a problem for 
the Schoolmaster. 

He can more easily understand 
the aggressive and intelligent way 
in which bakers are battling the 
problem of profitless selling. This 
poster is a typical example of the 
ingenuity exercised and largely re- 
flects the educational work of those 
who supply bakers with materials 
and who have been working to 
make the bakers sales promotion 
minded. 

They are being encouraged to 
develop specialty products, of 


80 


lowed. In each instance units 
identified with the medical profes- 
sion are being used as practical 
testing laboratories. 

Some time ago it was reported, 
for example, that Johnson & John- 
son, through a_ subsidiary, was 
planning to introduce Chux, a dis- 
posable diaper for babies. This 
product, E. E. Dickson, vice-presi- 
dent informs the Schoolmaster, 
still continues in the experimental 
stage. It is not yet entirely satis- 
factory to bring before the public 
but, meanwhile, it is being tested 
in daily use with hospitals serving 
as the laboratory. 

The Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany has made further progress 
with a new line of products which 
takes the company into a new field 
of exploitation. This line, Beech- 
Nut Strained Foods, is already on 
the market, distribution being 
limited to Northern New York. 

Previous to the marketing tests 
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Announcing an 


Innovation— 


A new method for 
surely reaching the eyes 
of the motion picture 
theatre owner — 


THE PRESS BOOK 


ANUFACTURERS of theatre equipment, 
theatre accessories, promotional nov- 
elties, cooling plants, marquee equipment, 
lobby displays, etc., may now advertiseinthe 
press books which are the service sheets sent 
to every Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer exhibitor. 


Never before has so sure a method for 
covering a trade been provided. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayeristhe acknowledged lead- 
ing producer and distributor of motion 
pictures throughout the world. 


Those manufacturers desirous of appearing 
in the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer press books, 
which are published approximately fifty 
times a year, should communicate with 
Harry Lambert, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
1540 Broadway, New York City, whose 
appointment in charge of this new depart- 
ment is herewith announced. 
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WE WANT.. 


A REAL SALESMAN 


A nationally known company in the 
Central West operating in the major 
fields of printing, lithography, bind- 
ing and engraving seeks a REAL 
salesman. He must be able to develop 
large accounts and SELL on t 
basis of value and results, not on price. 
He will be backed by the finest me- 
chanical facilities and aggressive sales 
promotion. 

He must have a successful record 
of selling, preferably in the printing 
or advertising field. He must be ex- 
perienced in advertising and merchan- 
dising and possess a creative sales 
mind. This man is probably employed 
but seeks greater opportunity and pos- 
sesses the ability to prove his right to 
it. His character must enable him to 
appreciate and sell business integrity 
and to work in an organization under 
sound policies and sane ethics. 

Negotiations will be in strict confi- 
dence. No personal investigation will 
be made until after interview. The 
first letter must be complete as to ex- 
perience, business history, past earn- 
ings, personal and educational back- 
ground. 


Address ‘‘E,”’ Box 239, Printers’ Ink 


«WANTED - 


An Experienced Sales 
Promotion Director 
with first hand knowledge 
of grocery and fruit 
store distribution 





The man we are looking for is on his toes 
alert . . . positive . . . and tact- 
fully aggressive. He doesn’t suggest plans 
based on guess work or mere desk work 
he gets facts—and can back up every 
plan he suggests with sound experience 
and a judgment based on a true picture 
of conditions in the industry. He must 
know how to work with advertising . . 
and how to make advertising work for 
him. 

The position requires effective merchan- 
dising of perishables, including the prob- 
lem of effective consumer and retailer ad- 
vertising. Experience with fresh fruit 
and commission house procedure would 
be helpful. 

Write giving full details of your ex- 
perience . . . age and other personal de- 
tails, together with any information that 
would assist in determining those to whom 
interviews should be granted. All replies 
will be treated as confidential. 


Reply “G,” Box 93, Printers’ Ink 





now being conducted, the new prod- 
ucts, designed for diets for infants 
and also special diets, were tested 
by a pediatrician. He has a large 
baby clinic where the foods were 
tested over a long period of time 

Each of these advertisers has 
not only sought professional obser- 
vation but, at the same time, ex- 
perimental work submits the prod- 
uct to the practical usages which it 
must undergo when it is ready for 
general marketing. 

+ * * 


“The color we pick and the color 
we get,” an advertising executive 
told the Schoolmaster recently, 
“are sometimes so different that 
what should have been a vigorous 
and effective advertising job oc- 
casionally turns out to be a wishy- 
washy, uninteresting piece of 
printed matter.” 

He then went on to describe sev- 
eral experiences his company had 
had working from water-color and 
oil samples where the finished re- 
sult was far different from the 
original conception. 

The Schoolmaster was reminded 
of this conversation recently wher 
he received a copy of the Inter- 
national Printing Ink Corporation's 
“Color Pageant.” This was a 
self-indexing portfolio the size of 
a large calendar, made so that it 
can be conveniently tacked to the 
wall in any office where color is an 
important factor in work. 

Each page is devoted to one oi 
the following colors: orange, yel- 
low, brown, purple, red, green, blue 
and black. On the “orange” page 
for instance, there are eight differ- 
ent shades of orange in flat color 
All the advertiser who is using the 
“Pageant” has to do, is to ch Nose 
his color, which is numbered, 
he should be sure of getting th hat 
color on the finished job. 

The company is very careful to 
point out that its notations are of 
color and not ink numbers, and 
that unless the job is to be repro- 
duced under the same conditions 
and on the same paper as the 
“Pageant” it may require a differ- 
ent ink to get the desired effect 

“Et 2s our purpose,” says the 

“Pageant,” “in giving color nota- 
tions instead of ink designations of 
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WANT inouiries 


To manufacturers, distributors 
and institutions seeking inquiries 
without the cost of “‘experiment- 
ing” . investigate new plan 
now being used by a number of 
national advertisers. . Confi- 
dential correspondence invited, 
especially on “inquiries at a pre- 
determined price.” é 


RADIO PUBLICITY, INC. 
203 N. Wabash Ave. 





Booklet Prices | 


Printed on 60-'b. M. F. Book Paper 


Black Ink 5M 10M 
8 pages 6x9 
16 


25M 


71.00 127.00 210.0 


» * 136.00 219.00 
Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue PublishingCo., Denton, Md. 





PUBLICITY | 


Is used by the most conservative banking | 


house in America. 


You may be missing an opportunity to } 


capitalize on publicity. 


EMMETT V. MAUN, INC. 
25 West 43rd St. New York City 





WANTED—Advertising Manager | 
for a Monthly Publication 


with class newsstand circulation and un- 


limited national advertising possibilities. 
$1000 investment required. Experienc 
in advertising field and with executive 
ability to act as officer of company. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the right man. 
“D,” Box 92, Printers’ Ink. 





Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 
Your Plates or Ours 


Shopping News — Cleveland 





Chicago | 


$38.50 $59.00 $135. 75 
710.00 
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INK Mar. 9, 1933 
all colors shown herein to impress 
forcibly in the minds of all persons 
engaged in specifying color that 
they are concerned with a different 
effect and that it may be obtained 
by several different ink formulae.” 

Color standardization is some- 
thing that is needed and will be of 
great help to advertisers generally. 

* * * 

“Geo. S. Parker Supports Move- 
ment of 20,000 Retailers to End the 
Guarantee for Life on Fountain 
Pens” is the arresting headline of 
a full-page business advertisement 
signed by Parker Pen Company. 

As a consumer who has had 
many dollars’ worth of service on 
guaranteed pens, the Schoolmaster 
is very interested in Mr. Parker’s 
movement. The guarantee has al- 
ways been an interesting advertis- 
ing point and has frequently been 
one of the points at issue in com- 
petitive battles. 

The chief weakness of the guar- 
antee as a sales point is the fact 
that it is not an exclusive posses- 
sion of any manufacturer. If it is 
profitable for one advertiser to 
guarantee his product for three, 
five or ten years, it will be equally 
profitable for another to do the 
same thing. Therefore, the first 
manufacturer to introduce _ the 
guarantee makes hay for a while 
but shortly he finds that most of 
his competitors are in the same 
field busily making their own hay. 

The Schoolmaster does not want 
to put himself in a position of at- 
tacking the guarantee. It has been 
one of the bulwarks of advertised 
merchandise in a number of fields. 
In some cases manufacturers of 
private brand products also guar- 
antee them but the average con- 
sumer prefers to put his faith in 
the guarantee of a nationally 
known, advertising manufacturer. 

For this reason where a guar- 
antee is possible, it is perhaps an 
essential merchandising device. 
However, as a competitive device, 
it is open to many weaknesses. 





GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘“‘Printers’ Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Aovertisinc DRAWINGS!) 
write for samples 


ww 
WELLESLEY... .MASS 














OFFICE WITH AGENCY | 
Medium sized, fully recognized advertising 
agency with centrally located offices has 
small room available to man who can se- 
cure new business. Write for appoint- 
ment. Box 795, Printers’ Ink. 


Chicago Representation 
I am forty years old and have sold a mil- 
lion dollars in advertising. Clean, force- 
ful, financially able. Young enough to 
have Pep and old enough to talk to execu- 
tives. ‘wo connections in twenty years. 
Maintain Loop office. Account owner’s death 
desire change. Gentile. Box 789, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 


HELP WANTED 


FOLDING PAPER BOX SALESMEN 
for plant located in the Metropolitan area 
of New York; must be thoroughly com- 
petent and familiar with the trade in this 
territory. Applications will be considered 
strictly confidential. Give age, salary, ref- 
erences. Box 796, Printers’ Ink. 


Eastern or Western 


REPRESENTATIVE for first-class sport- 
ing magazine. Must maintain a New 
York or Chicago headquarters, beginning 
on restricted basis though restrictions may 
be lifted after ability is proven. In first 
letter state experience fully and commis- 
sion mtage acceptable. All letters 
held confidential. This offers connection 
with a well established and adequately 
financed magazine and requires a man of 
corresponding calibre. Box 788, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE SALESMAN 
who can earn $20,000 a year and up. Must 
have advertising sales experience and a 
background of achievement in national 
field; capable of contacting and selling 
national advertisers and major agency ex- 
ecutives. Want man for New York, Bos- 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago and 

i dvertiser is a leading pro- 

ing Motion Pictures for na- 

tional advertisers and long established in 
its field. Live leads and every co-opera- 
tion will be given the man selected to join 
this organization which now enjoys a 
prosperous volume with a brilliant and 
unlimited future. Give age, experience, 
past sree and all pertinent informa- 
tion in first letter. Box 793, Printers’ Ink. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT—Small poate office, 104 
sq. ft., light, in the Cameron Bidg., 
185 Madison Avenue, corner 34th Street. 
Rent includes cleaning, service, light and 
telephone. J Heilman, 14th Floor, 
185 Madison Ave., N. Y. Telephone: 
AShland 4-6500. 








FOR RENT outside office space in the 
Tower Building, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Office completely and at- 
tractively furnished. Rental $30 a month 
includes cleaning, light, etc. Ruth Ham- 
blem, Room 1512, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Telephone: Dearborn 9560. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





YOUNG MAN—Single, College Graduate, 
for three years Assistant to Advertising 
Manager food manufacturer. Would like 
similar position with concern in another 
field in N. Y. or N. J. Box 792, P. I. 





Spon Manager, 45, now employed. 
27 yrs. wide experience, 12 with N. Y. 
agencies. Excellent record as able execu- 
tive, star copy writer, strong direct mail; 
thorough training, economical operator. 
New York only. _& 790, P. I. 





Printing Buyer. Can save my salary plus 
for any large user of printing. Alert, 
young woman with thorough ssdiedion 
of production and paper, gained through 
fifteen years’ estimating and purchasing 
for three of New York’s largest printers. 
Box 794, Printers’ Ink. 





EDITOR of what has been termed the 
foremost business executives’ magazine; 
previously edited prominent trade papers; 
experienced in advértising, publicity, sales 
correspondence; valuable contacts; uni- 
versity man, thirty, married; lowest sal- 
ary. Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION 


Apetionnts for poviions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 





Advertisers receiving quantities of sam- 
ples from numerous applicants, are also 
urged to exercise every possible care in 
handling and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 
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Nothing that appears in Printers’ INK may be reprinted without special permission. The use 
of our articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never authorized. 
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We take pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of 


GEORGE MORRISON 


as a special representative of Charles Francis Press. 
Mr. Morrison has been for eight years with the 
Wm. Rogers & Son Division of International Silver 
Company as Sales and Advertising Manager 


Mr. Wm. B. Benton, President, 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., writes: 


“We became intimately acquainted with George 
Morrison in our work as the advertising agency for the 
Wm. Rogers & Son Division of the International Silver 
Company. He has a fine record in developing sales and 
advertising campaigns. His tie-up with Charles Francis 
Press should make a combination that will prove of in- 
terest to many a company these days. We know, from 
experience, that ‘Let George do it’ is a good idea when 
unusual mailings or sales catalogs are wanted.” 


Write or telephone MEdallion 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue, at 34th Street, New York 


n. 
prized. 
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GENERAL srocery adver. 


tisers in 1932 spent more 


money in the Chicago Tribune 


than in any other Chicago 


newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St. 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 
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